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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
HE week has been full of rumours as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy. On Thursday the Standard assured its readers 

that Mr. Gladstone was prepared to recommend a scheme for 

Ireland of which these were the heads :—* The maintenance of 

the Unity of the Empire, the authority of the Crown, and the 

supremacy of the Imperial Parliament to be assured. The 
creation of an Irish Parliament, to be entrusted with the entire 
management of all legislative and administrative affairs, 
securities being taken for the representation of minorities, and 
for an equitable partition of all Imperial charges. One of the 

guarantees suggested would probably be the nomination of a 

certain proportion of the Irish Members by the Crown.” 

Farther, the Pall Mall Gazette declared the same evening 

that Mr. Gladstone’s scheme was really as follows :—*1. 

A Parliament in Dublin, having complete control of Irish 

affairs. 2. The right of veto to be exercised by the Crown 

only upon the advice of an Irish Ministry. 3. The Irish repre- 
sentatives to continue to sit at Westminster for all purposes of 

Imperial legislation. 4. The police organisation in Ireland to 

be entirely under Irish control. 5. Mr. Parnell to furnish 

adequate guarantees for the protection of the ‘loyal minority,’ 
and the safeguarding of legitimate landlords’ interests.” Mr. 

Gladstone meanwhile telegraphed with regard to the Standard’s 

intelligence (and doubtless the same applies with regard to the 

Pall Mall's) :— The statement is not an accurate representa- 

tion of my views, but is, I presume, a speculation upon them. 

It is not published with my knowledge or authority ; nor is any 

other beyond my own public declarations.” And, in fact, 

nothing is known, or can be known, of views which in all pro- 
bability are not yet matured. It is, however, pretty certain 
that some scheme involving an Irish Parliament is brewing 
in Mr. Gladstone's head, and that his chief embarrassment is the 
mode of securing the Irish landlords against confiscation and 
personal insecurity, without refusing the Irish local authorities 
the command of the police. And no doubt that is the rock on 
which the whole scheme is likely to split, and which will make 
it unpopular not merely with Englishmen in general, but with 
Liberals and Radicals. 


French politicians are preparing for a lively Christmas-time. 
The Committee on Tonquin has made its report, and has 
decided to advise a reduction of the credits to one-fourth the 


amount demanded, and thus compel a speedy evacuation. The 
Government will resist this; and as the debate is fixed for 
Monday, it is probable that before the end of the week the 
Ministry will have resigned. Then the re-election of the Presi- 
dent is fixed for Tuesday week, the 28th inst., and may be 
materially affected by the division on Tonquin. At present it 
is arranged that the two Chambers, sitting together, shall re-elect 
M. Grévy ; bnt it is necessary to obtain a clear majority of the 
entire Congress, which is impossible if the Right, exasperated by 
the Tonquinese debate, thinks fit to revolt. In that event, it is 
believed M. de Freycinet will be brought forward for the 
Presidency ; but it is more probable that there will be half a dozen 
ballots, ending perhaps in the selection of some name not yet 
publicly announced. 


The Imperial Powers have some motive for delay in settling 
Balkan politics. Prince Alexander and King Milan have agreed 
to sheathe swords ; but a Commission of Military Attachés from 
Vienna, representing all signatories to the Treaty of Berlin, is 
to mark out a “neutral zone” between the Servian and 
Bulgarian Armies. The Powers are then to settle what each 
State is to receive or pay, and perhaps to revise the Treaty of 
Berlin. The neutral zone could be kept by the two Generals 
if they chose, and the whole arrangement is intended to gain 
time; but with what object ? According to one set of observers, 
it is to wear away the winter so as to allow the Great Powers to 
interfere more easily and effectually; but according to another 
set, the reason is a humbler one. The Czar has been convinced 
that Bulgaria and Roumelia must be united; but he personally 
detests Prince Alexander; the order dismissing the Prince 
from the Russian Army was his own unadvised and ill-advised 
work, and he does not know how to give way. The German 
Emperor is, therefore, exerting his influence, and meanwhile 
time is gained by military negotiations for which there is no 
need. It is just possible that the Czar will not bring himself to 
yield, and then Prince Alexander must strike hard, relying on 
the reluctance of the two Empires to appear openly in the field. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Standard states that the 
Powers have agreed to a personal union between Bulgaria and 
East Roumelia. Under this scheme Prince Alexander will 
be appointed Governor-General of Roumelia for life, with 
certain rights of succession to his heir as yet undefined. It is 
added that an effort will be made to carry out the Macedonian 
clause of the Treaty of Berlin. Peace, therefore, is expected for 
a time in the Balkans; but there is still one hitch. The Greeks, 
who are excited beyond all reason by the Bulgarian success, 
which they say will secure to Bulgaria the hegemony of the 
Balkans, refuse to disarm unless they receive due compensation. 
A sort of ultimatum is, in fact, published in Friday’s Telegraph, 
threatening immediate war if the demands of the Athenian 
Government are not complied with. The Greeks are a little 
late in the field. The Turkish Government, which from the 
first has dreaded Greece, has now a powerful army in Mace- 
donia, and would rather like not to disband it without doing 
something. If Greece could defeat that army she would, of 
course, get Epirus, and perhaps half Macedonia; but can she? 
That will depend on the truth of the rumour that the Albanians 
have made teras with her, and will join her standard. 





The Prince of Bulgaria is, very wisely and rightly, but also 
very astutely, making for himself friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness. The anti-Jewish prejudices of Central Europe 
are still stronger in the Balkans, where an idea is entertained 
that the Jews are much too favourable to the Mahommedans, 
with whom they have ties of ceremonial, and even of theological 
kinship. They are, therefore, shamefully persecuted. Prince 
Alexander, however, not only protects them, but recently accepted 
the services of a whole battalion of 500 men, composed exclusively 
of Jews,—an incident without a precedent, we believe, in the 





history of Europe. The Jews thus honoured showed most 
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determined courage; and in the battle of Slivnitza and the 
following engagements lost one-half their number,—two hundred 
men being killed on the field, besides many wounded. The 
Prince accordingly gave the eommandant, Lieutenant Misrachi, 
the gold medal for valour, and publicly thanked the battalion 
as “worthy descendants of the Maccabees.” The Jews of 
Europe, whose natural foible it is to crave for the distinctions 
so long refused, will not forget that striking incident. 

Sir Charles Dilke made a speech at Chelsea last Monday, in 
which he again urged the undesirability of the Liberals taking 
office without a working majority of the House of Commons, 
It is clear enough that he and Mr. Chamberlain have no wish 
to take office again under Mr. Gladstone, or without ‘a pro- 
nounced Radical policy as their programme. Sir Charles Dilke 
suggested, however, that the Tories had evidently been hypno- 
tised by Mr. Gladstone,—i.e., had been so far mesmerised by him 
that they were disposed to play a Liberal part without really 
sharing Liberal convictions, as mesmeric patients are said for 
the time to wish all that it is suggested to them by the 
mesmeriser that they shall wish. That is certainly very like the 
truth, except, indeed, that the new Liberalism of the Tories 
stops short with the measures, and does not even profess to like 
the name, of Liberalism. A hypnotised Tory under Liberal in- 
fluence should profess to be in love with Liberalism, which the 
Tory certainly does not do. On the contrary, he abuses it with 
grotesque and almost indecent vehemence. He wants to steal 
our measures, but to keep his political antipathies unimpaired. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a clever speech at Birmingham on 
Thursday, in which he classed the Scotsman, the Leeds Mercury, 
and this journal together as papers conducted “ without a spark 
of popular sympathy.” For our own parts, we should have 
supposed that that was as far as possible from the truth of the 
case ; for even where we have opposed Mr. Chamberlain’s views 
most earnestly, it has always been from our deep feeling that 
they endangered seriously the happiness of the people, and 
never from any want of sympathy with the people. We have 
a keener feeling, probably, than Mr. Chamberlain of the mis- 
chiefs of the old Poor Law,—the grave deterioration in popular 
independence and popular morality which it produced; and if 
reasonable evidence could be given that the Disestablishment 
of the Church would benefit, in the best sense, the people of 
England, we would join the Disestablishers at once. Mr. 
Chamberlain mistakes us when he thinks that we are not 
actuated by sympathy for the people, just as he might mistake 
the motives of any man who might refuse alms in the street 
because he was actuated by popular sympathy, and not because 
he was deficient in it. 





In regard to the politics of the day, Mr. Chamberlain dis- 
couraged any attempt to throw out the Government prema- 
turely, though he did not conceal a perhaps excessive distrust 
of the present Government, especially in relation to their 
administration “of the great Departments and of the public 
patronage,” which he regarded as bestowed in the interest of 
the Tory cause. On the Irish Question he expressed full agree- 
ment with Mr. Gladstone’s principles; but he added that “all 
the sections of the Liberal Party are determined that the 
integrity of the Empire shall be a reality, and not an empty 
name.” They would allow, he said, “no temptation and no 
threat to check their resolution to maintain unimpaired the 
effective union of the three Kingdoms that owe allegiance to the 
present Sovereign.” Mr. Chamberlain concluded by expressing 
his hope that when the present Government gives way to a 
Liberal Government, it may be one “ which will not shrink from 
the fullest application of the general principles of religious 
equality and of political freedom, of which it ought to be the 
representative.” 


Burmah is not annexed, and a rumour is growing up in 
Calcutta that it will not be, though no native Prince is named 
as having been even considered by the Government of India. 
It looks very much as if the Cabinet had determined to await a 
vote of Parliament,—an irresolute course, and, with so many 
questions to be settled, not a wise one. All Parnellites will 
vote against the annexation, lest it should by any chance add 
to the strength or the prosperity of the Empire. The delay has 
the assent of Lord Dufferin; but it is producing considerable 
local mischief. The disbanded Burmese soldiery have, as usual 
in Asia, taken to dacoity, which, until a permanent Government 
is formed, is a pleasant and profitable way of living,—the 


dacoit being able to escape any party sent in 
though he dreads the unwearying hunt which aq 
Government keeps up. The dacoits are accordingly killin 

seattered Europeans, plundering isolated towns in the interes 
and forming compacts with the Shan tribes, who see that their 
chance of claiming rich lands is at its best during an interregnum 
Cavalry are to be employed against them, but will do nothin 
as they cannot enter the forests or cross the network of stem 
which protects many Burmese districts. The only effective Course 
is to proclaim the Empress, amnesty everybody up to date 
embody picked “dacoits’’ as a rural police, and patiently hunt 
every future offender, if it be for twenty years. Sir A, Phayre 
but just dead, after a fine career, would in six months have 
made Burmah as safe as Dorset. 


pursuit, 
regular 





The recent chance that the United States might be left with. 
out a legal President appears seriously to have alarmed American 
politicians. Mr. Hendricks was dead, Congress was not sitting, 
and if Mr. Cleveland dropped down suddenly, there would be 
no President. A Bill has, therefore, been introduced into the 
Senate, and passed, under which, in such a contingency, 
the Presidency for the remainder of the term will vest, first 
in the Secretary of State, next in the Secretary of the 
Treasury, next in the Secretary for War, and lastly in 
the Attorney-General. The Bill is only intended to meet an 
off-chance, and will probably never come into operation; but 
the oddity of the arrangement is that under it a President 
might enter the White House who had never been elected by 
the people even indirectly, and reign for three years or more, 
The Secretaries named have no seats in Congress, and are 
selected by the President only, who can also dismiss them, 
They are, in fact, his clerks. Considering the fundamental 
ideas of the American Constitution, a non-elected President 
would be a curious anomaly ; and we rather doubt if he would 
have much moral weight. — 





The news from Egypt is still scanty and obscure; but her 
Majesty’s Government evidently believe that the new Arab leader, 
Khalif Abdoollah, who holds the River Nile from Khartoum to 
Dongola, has serious intentions of invading Egypt. He is un. 
known, and his strength is unknown; but itis believed that most 
of the tribes which followed the Mahdi follow him, and he is 
certainly keeping up small but persistent attacks upon our ad. 
vanced posts South of Wady Halfa. He has been repulsed as yet; 
but there is an idea in Cairo that the Arabs may get behind the 
British, and pour into Lower Egypt. That strategy is probably 
too bold for Arabs, who made no attempt of the kind against 
General Wolseley; but the possibility should not be lost sight 
of. The Government wished to advance to Dongola, but ulti- 
mately rejected that plan, and it is demi-officially announced 
that they will fight a defensive campaign. We prefer leaving such 
questions to the soldiers; but it certainly appears to lay minds 
that for a defensive war our positions are terribly scattered, Why 
not fall back on Assouan, and, if the Arabs follow, attack them 
at that distance from their base ? We suppose the answer is that 
Egypt would be excited; but Orientals wait to see which wins 
on the field before they rise in insurrection. That course is not 
only convenient but pious, Asiatics believing, as Cromwell be- 
lieved, that victory not only comes from God, but is the seal of 
his approval. 


The wealth of the late Mr. Vanderbilt proved to be even 
greater than we had anticipated. We suggested thirty-five 
millions sterling; but it appears that in the eight years which 
have elapsed since his father’s death Mr. Vanderbilt made more 
than twenty-one millions, and he died worth more than thiriy- 
seven. He did not, however, make an eldest son his heir; but 
bequeathed twelve millions to each of his two elder sons, and two 
millions to each of the remaining six children, the odd million or 
so going to his wife and a few other legatees. Some ten millions 
of the whole is invested in United States Bonds, and the 
remainder in railway stock, which the family agrees to hold 
and deal with as acouncil. That arrangement, frequent in the 
East, and not uncommon among Jews, is unusual in Europe 
and America, and we shall be curious to see how it works. If 
it succeeds, the Vanderbilts may heap up wealth for a 
century; but it probably will not succeed. The Council will 
bein the position of trustees ; and trustees never have the nerve 
for such huge operations as those of the deceased millionaire. 
Much surprise is expressed in New York that Mr. Vanderbilt left 
nothing either to the State or the community; but it is misplaced. 





A scorn of philanthropy was in the very nature of the man, who 
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have asked in full sincerity why he should do anything | Laymen to co-operate with the Clergy in discussing and recom- 
when posterity had done nothing for him? We, mending to Parliament the reforms which the Church desires. 

that wealthy Americans get “the people” | It seems to us, as we have elsewhere argued, that parochial and 
d down their throats, till they grow as weary as the late | provincial Councils will never receive any real power from 


Horace Greeley, a most liberal giver, who once answered a! Parliament till out of them some great Central Council has been 


st for money “to save a few souls” with the snarl, “ Get | 


e 
= There ain’t half the souls damned that ought to be.” 


out. 


} 


Mr. Erichsen, we regret to say, has lost his election for the 
Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews by 585 votes. 
Though his poll has been less than that of Sir Lyon Playfair | 
at the last election only by about 67 votes, the Tories have | 
olled several hundreds more for the Lord Advocate than they 
polled for Mr. Bickersteth in 1880. The poll for the Orkneys is | 
not yet declared, but there is no doubt at all of the victory of 
the Liberals. Therefore, if all the seats were occupied, the 
Liberal Party wonid be in a minority of four, as compared with 
the united parties of the Tories and the Parnellites, but at first 
the tie will be exact, as four Parnellites have been doubly 
returned, and cannot, of course, give two votes each. 


The new Bishop of Ely is to be Lord Alwyne Compton, 
at present Dean of Worcester. He is a moderate man, of 
moderately High-Church views and Conservative principles, 
who does not meddle much in politics, and has been very 
popular at Worcester,—the very type, in short, of what a Tory 
Premier would regard as an ideal Bishop, a blameless gentle- 
man of high caste and quiet Conservatism. Lord Salisbury 
has not yet taken heart of grace to follow Mr. Gladstone’s 
example in appointing to any high post a member of the party 
opposed to his own; but very probably a Conservative Premier 
has more difficulty in bringing himself to believe that a Liberal 
ean bea good Churchman, than a Liberal Premier has in bringing 
himself to believe that a Conservative can bea good Churchman. 
Perhaps, indeed, Conservatives would not only admit, but even 
boast, that their sympathies in political matters are less elastic 
than those of their opponents. It is in some sense a note of their 
creed that they can make less allowance for what they think the 
perverted ideas of Liberals, than Liberals can make for what 
they only regard as the backwardness of political development 
in Conservatives. i ee 

Dr. Howson, the Dean of Chester, died at Bournemouth on 
Tuesday, at the age of sixty-nine, after a somewhat short illness, 
for which, however, his family had been partially prepared by 
the failing state of health which rendered it necessary for him 
to go for the winter months to the South Coast. Dr. Howson 
was a good preacher, and a man of considerable acquirements. 
In conjunction with Mr. Conybeare, he published a great book 
on St. Paul, in which the learning was chiefly contributed by- 
himself; and he published other works more or less connected 
with the same theme, one of which, consisting of lectures 
delivered in the United States (at Philadelphia), we noticed in 
these columns four years ago. He was also a very active Dean, 
aud raised in the course of four years no less than £40,000 for the 
restoration of Chester Cathedral. The late Dean was a great sup- 
porter of the movement for establishing an order of Deaconesses | 
in the Church,—a much-needed one entirely right in its aims. 





There are now two Deaneries and a Bishopric vacant,—the 
Deaneries of Chester and Hereford and the Bishopric of Man- | 
chester. For the latter, we earnestly hope that a clergyman | 
who is accustomed to hard work, and who will look at the | 
diocese with the eye rather of an organiser, than of a preacher, 
may be preferred. The Bishop of Bedford, Dr. Walsham How, 
would, we should think, fulfil very fairly the conditions of the 
case, and make a suecessor to Dr. Fraser who, without specially 
inviting comparison, would be likely to command universal 
respect. For the Deaneries very different qualities are required ; 
and we hope that, in one of them at least, Lord Salisbury may 
be able to follow the excellent precedent of proving that with 
him, as with Mr. Gladstone, it is spiritual efficiency, and not 
political sympathy, which constitutes the chief qualification for 
promotion in the Church. = 
; The Cambridge Memorial in favour of Church Reform has 
been followed by another memorial to the Archbishops, signed 
by seven Deans and many hundreds of the Clergy in favour of 
Parochial Councils, and other machinery of the like kind for 
obtaining the co-operation of the laity. This memorial, however, 
does not seem to us to go to the heart of the matter, since it does ! 
not, touch the reform to which the Bishop of Worcester has just | 
given such wise prominence,—the creation of a Central Council of : 





created and authorised to discuss the powers which the Church 
| desires these subordinate representative bodies to exercise. The 
| memorialists appear to have stopped short at the most im- 
| portant point of all,—just where we should have expected to 


tind the suggestion of a representative body without whose 


existence Parliament would certainly not be induced to meddle 


in any serious way with the higher questions of Church policy. 


| The memorial of the Deans and the Oxford men seems to us 


very inferior in political weight to the memorial of the Cam- 
bridge men. 


With regard to the Cambridge Memorial, which has been 
published since we last wrote upon it, we note that it has been 
signed by the Vice-Chancellor (the Master of Gonville and 
Caius), by Professor Swainson (the Vice-Chancellor Elect), by 
the Master of Clare, the Master of Selwyn, the Master of St. 
John’s, the Master of Trinity, the Vice-Master of Trinity, by 
Canon Westcott (the Regius Professor of Divinity), by Dr. Hort 
(the Hulsean Professor of Divinity), by Mr. Creighton (the Dixie 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History), by Dr. Kennedy (the Regius 
Professor of Greek), by Mr. Seeley (the Regius Professor of 
Modern History), by Mr. Newton (the Professor of Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomy), and by a host of other distinguished 
men, both lay and clerical,—indeed, by so many that it is clear 
that the movement is quite as much a lay as aclerical movement, 
and yet so well supported by the higher clergymen that no one 
can regard it as likely to excite tle jealousy of clergymen. Both 
Universities are clearly moving in the right direction; but Cam- 
bridge this time with more vigour and clear discernment of the 
critical point than Oxford. 


Mr Knowles, the Editor of the Nineteenth Century, sent 
to Tuesday’s T'imes a letter of Mr. Childers’s, written on 
August 22nd last, predicting, with curious acuteness, though 
even less favourably to the Liberals than the actual result, the 
proportions of the various parties in the Parliament just elected. 
This is the letter:—‘I believe that Scotland and Wales will 
return about the same number of Conservatives as now; that 
in Ireland the Parnellites will gain largely at our expense, and 
slightly at the expense of the Conservatives; that in England 
Lancashire will be Conservative, and Yorkshire and the other 
Northern counties Liberal ; that in the East and South-west we 
shall also gain largely, and slightly in the Midland counties. 
The Conservatives, on the other hand, will, I expect, gain a 
good deal in the Metropolis and its neighbourhood. I estimate 
the aggregate result roughly,—Liberals, 330; Conservatives, 
250; Parnellites, 90. This is a much less sanguine estimate than 
that of many leading Liberals, but I believe that I shall not be 
much out.—Yours, &c., Hueu C. E. Cuitpers.” Certainly a 
prediction closer to the truth was never made. 


It appears, from a case decided on Friday week in the Court 


| for Crown Cases Reserved, that philanthropic or charitable 


Societies must in future exercise double care in the selection of 
clerks. Embezzling their property is not a crime, or at 
least not legally punishable. One Hobson, a clerk em- 
ployed by the Young Men’s Christian Association, was 
prosecuted for embezzling money of his employers, and con- 
victed; but the objection was raised that the Association 
was not a trading body, or a co-partnership for profit, and 
that the Acts punishing embezzlement only included such 
employers. The point was reserved, and Lord Coleridge 
and five other Judges unanimously decided that the objection 
was sound. A “partnership” must be held to be a partner- 
ship for profit. Of course, this is sound law; but we trust the 
defect in the statutes will speedily be remedied. Otherwise, 
every scamp in London will be seeking employment in a philan- 
thropic or learned Society. So far as we see,if any collector 
embezzled the funds, often very large, collected at a May-day 
meeting in Exeter Hall, he could not be punished. A meeting 
of the kind is certainly not a corporate body, or a co-partnership 
for the purpose of gaining profit; and until the cash is handed 
over it must, we imagine, belong to the meeting. No contributor 
could identify his coin. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 99} to 993 xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Qe 


MR. GLADSTONE AND HOME-RULE. 


E see with very great regret the sort of language used 
with regard to the most disinterested statesman of 
our day by even the most moderate and statesmanlike of the 
Tory papers. The statement of the Standard on Thursday 
that “Mr. Gladstone’s desire to reseat himself in office is 
almost passionately intense, and apparently no price is too 
high to pay for the attainment of that object,” is one that 
shows as complete an ignorance of Mr. Gladstone’s character 
as it shows recklessness in the imputation of selfish motives. 
If we could dive into that singularly eager, comprehensive, 
and sanguine mind, what we should probably find uppermost 
there would be the controversy with Professor Huxley as to 
‘The Dawn of Creation ;” and while the Irish problem would 
undoubtedly occupy the second place in his interest, it would 
be found that he would be every whit as willing to contri- 
bute to its satisfactory solution from the front Opposition 
Bench, as from the Treasury Bench. That Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind is full of the Irish Question, and that he is ardently 
desirous of solving far the most perplexing problem which now 
besets us, there can be no doubt. That he cares in the least 
whether,—so long as it be rightly solved,—he solves it as he 
did the question of the Franchise in 1867 from his seat in 
Opposition, or as he did the question of the Franchise in 1885 
from his seat on the Treasury Bench, no one who really knows 
him would believe for a moment, except, indeed, that he would 
probably prefer the latter position for the sake of the greater 
leisure that it would give him for the study of those various 
theological and literary issues which so deeply fascinate his 
ardent imagination. We attach no sort of importance to the 
special revelations made by the Standard and Pall Mall on 
Thursday, and we protest with all our might against the 
assumption of the Zimes that unauthorised and unauthentic 
statements as to a stateman’s convictions when made in the 
public Press are to be taken as trustworthy, unless they be im- 
mediately and explicitly contradicted by himself. The effect of 
such an assumption would be that the only manouvre necessary 
to force such a statesman’s hand, and compel him to a premature 
declaration of his policy, would be to invent a policy for him 
which he would be bound to contradict, and which he could 
net contradict without sowing all kinds of misconceptions, 
unless by explaining at length and quite inopportunely what 
his plans really are. We hold, therefore, that whatever Mr. 
Gladstone’s views on the Irish problem may be, they have not 
as yet been communicated to any one, and that the unworthy 
attempt to compel him to break silence deserves nothing but 
ignoble failure. 

At the same time, we do not doubt for a moment that Mr. 
Gladstone is brooding anxiously over the wisdom and over the 
Canger of fresh concessions to the Irish demands, and that his 
mind is full of the arguments both for and against conces- 
sions of a somewhat large kind. And since, perhaps, he 
hardly knows as well as some of the journalists, how serious the 
«fMeulties of any large concession may be from the British 
point of view, we desire to place before him, and before every 
politician who is seriously considering this question, this aspect 
of the matter. The English people, and English Liberals more 
especially, have the greatest faith in Mr. Gladstone. We our- 
se'ves attach far more importance to his judgment on points 
ef this kind than to that of any group of statesmen we 
could name. But the English people, and especially Eng- 
lish Liberals, cannot conceal from themselves that every 
concession they have hitherto made to Ireland has, up 
to the present moment, aggravated instead of alleviating 
the strain on the relations between Ireland and England, 
and has aggravated especially the hostility of Irishmen 
to the Liberal Party. The Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and the passing of the two Irish Land Acts, so 
far from convincing the Irish people that the Liberals 
desire to do them justice, have only elicited from the leader of 
the Irish Party a manifesto against all Liberals of the most 
furious kind, deliberately imputing to them even a series of 
jadicial murders, Mr. Gladstone, the one statesman who has 
carried the Irish reforms triumphantly by his own eloquence and 
genias, has now not a single Irish supporter. Every friend of 
tne Union in Ireland is a supporter of that party which would 
have refused reform altogether, and by far the greatest number 
of the Irish representatives are loud in their denunciations of 
tbe British Government, and still louder in their denunciations 











of the Liberal Party. Well, if that is the reward we haye ot 
for going so far, what will be our reward for going further? 
It is a dangerous thing to assume that the tendency of al] ve 
have done, in approaching a certain limit, will be reverse 
the moment we have passed that limit, and that the 10. 
gressive embitterment which we have created by every fresh 
concession, however just, will give place to good feeling ang 
loyal co-operation, the moment we make one further eon, 
cession,—of which it is impossible to say that it is either jug 
or unjust in itself, and without relation to the interests of the 
Empire. The Liberal Party throughout the country ay 
perfectly aware of the complete political failure of their Irish 
policy, which not only we but they all hold to have been q 
just and right policy, a policy which we should long ago haye 
enforced for ourselves, had we been the Irish people. With 
that complete failure before our eyes, shall we be willing to 
make one very great and most important further concession — 
a concession which, if it fail, must lead to civil war,—on the 
faint hope that it might not fail? Is it a duty to let a smal} 
portion of a great Kingdom govern itself, even when the onl 
sign it has given of power to govern itself is the unanimity 
with which a most oppressive and criminal popular tyranny 
has been supported by the people at large? Is it high treason 
against Liberalism to maintain that the will of the whole must 
override the will of a part, whenever there is evidence that 
the will of the part may probably be asserted in a manner 
ruinous to the safety of the whole ? 

We assert without hesitation that great as is Mr. Gladstone's 
genius, and vast as is his legitimate influence over English 
Liberals, he would probably be surprised to find how many 
Liberals of the purest type might desert him on the proposal 
to establish an Irish Parliament in Dublin, unless he could 
show that, in spite of that Irish Parliament, the enforcement 
of every Imperial law in Ireland would be as effective and 
as immediate as it can be made now; and we confess 
we find it hardly conceivable that any precautions could 
be taken which would be worth a straw, for the effective 
enforcement of all Imperial laws in Ireland where such 
laws were inconsistent with the wishes of the majority 
in the Irish Parliament, and of the Ministers responsible 
to that majority. This, as it seems to us, is the key of the 
situation. How are the Irish police and the various officers of 
the Irish Courts of Justice to be compelled to administer a 
law which the Irish Parliament dislikes and the Irish Ministers 
know that they must lose their Parliamentary influence by 
enforcing? We cannot in any way conceive arrangements which 
would practically secure the enforcement in Ireland of any Im- 
perial enactment that was regarded with disfavour by the Home- 
rule Party. And if no such arrangements can be imagined, then 
real Home-rule means the simple abeyance in Ireland of the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament, however nominally 
unconstitutional it might be to ignore that authority. Now, 
what does that involve? It involves dishonour to us if 
we permit it to go on, and the use of military force 
if we do not. That seems to us a most serious alterna 
tive. Of course, a sanguine Liberal may say, as we have 
heard sanguine Liberals say,—‘ Try it; and if the Irish ignore 
Imperial laws, and simply set them at nought, then break with 
Ireland, and use the military force you have without scruple.’ 
But in view of the events of the last six years, that is surely 
a very perilous piece of advice. We have taken many 
steps which it was not only right, but our duty to take; but 
every one of them has resulted in a manifestation of far more 
defiant anti-British feeling in Ireland than we ever had to face 
before. Why should the next step in the same direction lead 
to any different result? Is it not reasonable, reasonable in 
the highest degree, to expect that the next concession will 
produce the same sort of effect as all our previous concession’, 
but in a still greater degree,—the effect of raising the antl 
British passion in Ireland a few notes higher? If it does, 
we shall be ourselves the authors of the miserable necessity for 
subjugating Ireland, which we might otherwise have avoided. 
And what reasonable hope is there that, at the very moment 
when Ireland sees herself, as she will think, completely 
victorious, she will recoil from consequences from which, up to 
that moment, she had never recoiled yet ? 

Well, we would entreat Mr. Gladstone to consider that 
there are hundreds of thousands of Liberals in Great Britain 
who see this danger as we see it, and that it is quite possible, 
—nay, even quite likely,—that the Liberal army behind 
him would ground its arms rather than follow him in 4 
policy which seems to them likely to issue, and to issue 
soon, in civil war. We are not denying that whatever 
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Mr. Gladstone may have to say will be listened to with 
the utmost deference, nay, with the most anxious desire to 
agree with him, if it be possible to agree with him. There 
jg no other leader whom we all revere and trust as we revere 
and trust him. But it is a most serious matter to take another 
and far more doubtful, as well as far more decisive, step in a 
policy which, in its political aspects,—of course we do not 
refer to its social and civil aspects,—has been up to this day a 
melancholy failure, in the hope that that step will reverse the 
whole history of failure, and bring sudden light where till now 
we have had nothing but darkeninggloom. There are not only 
Whigs and Liberals, but Radicals in large number, who will 
refuse to take this step; and a still greater number who will 
dread itso much, that if they take it at Mr. Gladstone’s bidding 
jt will be solely on his authority, and without the smallest 
conviction of their own. What they think is this,—that if we 
are not prepared,—as we are not prepared,—for Separa- 
tion, any great step in the direction of Home-rule will 
be a mistake, and a far greater mistake even than 
passive resistance to Mr. Parnell’s policy. Let Mr. Parnell 
tum out Government after Government, if he will. The 
time will come when the British people will get sick of 
that manceuvre, and will send up a Parliament to Westminster 
in which even 105 Irish Members would not hold the balance 
of power; and then at last Ireland would be compelled to 
come to a compromise. Is not that disagreeable prospect, bad 
as it is, a better prospect than any which seems to hold out 
very little hope of relief till after the occurrence of a civil 
war? This may be a false estimate of the danger of the 
situation, but it is certainly one which many thousands of 
Radicals, as well as many scores of thousands of Liberals, have 
formed. If Mr. Gladstone were to adopt Home-rule, and had 
to dissolve on it, might not ihe result be the very miserable 
one that a very small minority would be returned to the next 
Parliament in favour of the pclicy of the greatest leader of 
shom the Liberal Party has ever yet been able to boast ? 


THE RESULTS OF “SEPARATION.” 
\HE strongest English friends of Home-rule must admit 
that one of its possible consequences would be Separation, 
and it behoves them, therefore, to consider, first of all, what 
Separation would practically involve, not to Ireland, which 
would then cease to be our care, but to the remaining island 
of the Kingdom. There is too much loose talk, and exaggerated 
talk, afloat upon the subject; but, nevertheless, the danger 
would, as we conceive, be both real and great. The saying, so 
often quoted, that Britain, if Ireland were independent, would 
sink into a fourth-rate Power, is, of course, purely rhetorical. 
Britain was arbitress of Europe when she had only sixteen 
willions of people, and, as Mr. Seeley in his new book con- 
clusively shows, broke the power of Napoleon when he con- 
trolled twice or thrice the present resources of France. 
Without Ireland, we should still be thirty millions of 
people, with immense realised wealth, with the greatest 
marine in the world, and with the capacities for fighting 
displayed throughout our history, which ever since America 
seceded, has been a history of expansion. We should probably 
draw as many officers from Ireland as we do now, should seek 
officers in the Colonies in a way that we do not now attempt, 
and should possibly even draw to our side in close alliance the 
fighting strength of Germany, to which Power we have through- 
out earth much to offer. It is probable, even, that the new 
homogeneity of the people would increase the national energy, 
while it is certain that if the situation forced upon us a con- 
scription on the Swiss system for home service alone, the im- 
pregnability of the island would be indefinitely increased. The 
proportion of men liable to training would be, as usual in all 
countries where conscription is enforced, just 1 per cent., or 
three hundred thousand men a year; and with only two years’ 
service, we should have six hundred thousand men under arms ; 
while, in ten years, half the male population, or three million 
men, all under thirty-two, would have passed through the 
military mill, presenting an aggregate of force which coalesced 
Europe could not threaten to invade. 

These, however, are only possibilities depending upon changes 
to be produced in the national mind. What are certainties are, 
—First, a loss of strength from Secession; and secondly, the 
creation of a new and dangerous State, practically as near as 
France. The loss of strength in taxation would be considerable, 
for we should lose the Irish revenue, while retaining much ex- 
penditure on account of Ireland, namely, the Corps of Observa- 
tion which it would be necessary to keep in Scotland, the Fleet 








of ironclads which must be stationed in the Irish Channel, the 
new precautions which would have to be adopted against 
smuggling, and the liability for the whole Debt. We must 
accept the whole Debt, for the simple reasons that we cannot 
repudiate, and that no one would take an Irish Bond; and we 
must sacrifice straight off the £100,000,600 of mortgages and 
other securities held by English Insurance Societies, Bank 
shareholders, and private individuals, and secured ultimately 
upon the Irish rent,—a loss for ever of capital producing 
£4,000,000 a year. We doubt if the total loss could be less 
than an additional Income-tax of sixpence imposed for ever.— 
a serious addition to the already heavy hereditary burden. We 
should then lose, in addition, a fifth of our recruiting-ground, 
for even if Irishmen were willing to enlist in a purely British 
Army, the feeling against the employment of mercenaries 
grows high all over Europe; and it would be dangerous to 
expose the Army to a risk of disorganisation whenever the Irish 
Government felt compelled or inclined to summon its subjects 
home. Moreover, Irish recruits must in decency be released 
from service against their own people, and such service might 
be frequent, for this reason. Any Irish Government which 
might arise, after the island had gone through its Revolution, 
and decided on its method of social life, would sooner or later 
be compelled to govern strongly in order to restore that respect 
for law which has been eaten out by traditional hostility 
to British legislation; and a strong Government in a very 
poor country—for Ireland apart from laws is a poor 
country by irreversible economic conditions—rust estab- 
lish the conscription. That is to say, calculating on the usual 
bases given above, the Irish Government would within five 
years have formed an army of 150,000 men as good as any 
troops in the world; and spurred on as it would be by the 
not ignoble national vanity of the people, and the Celtic passion 
for distinction, it would be looking about for an impressive 
foreign policy. There is but one such policy possible to 
Ireland, as there was but one such policy possible to 
independent Scotland, and that is a policy of close though 
shifting alliances with any enemies of Great Britain. It 
would be worth the while of any foreign Government 
—say, France, Russia, or America—which expected attack 
from Great Britain, or intended to attack her, to distribute 
two or three millions in Dublin, in order to secure such an 
attitude of hostility as would compel the Government of 
London to provide against a descent on Scotland, which lies, 
after all, only seventeen miles away. Pitt paid more than that 
repeatedly to secure a diversion on the Continent. The Irish 
Government, moreover, would use such navy as it had in the 
interest of its ally,and would demand aid from the large section 
of its people in the English cities, who would then be foreigners, 
and from a third, or fourth, or fifth of the population of every 
white Colony we possess. Dynamite would be a danger in wartime 
alike in London, Melbourne, and Ottawa. This military danger 
would be a great one in itself, even if science does not make 
maritime defence nearly impossible; and it would be a clear 
addition to all the dangers against which Great Britain now 
has to struggle, and which sometimes strain the energies of a 
people who, though singularly brave and enterprising, are sub- 
ject to fits of self-depreciation, and at heart industrials intent 
on leading lives of much material comfort. We say nothing of 
the popular theory that a foreign Power might occupy Ireland, 
for we do not believe that Ireland would bear it ; and no foreign 
Power, whatever its resources, would care to burdenitself against 
the will of the Irish people with so unruly and profitless 
a possession. Why should France waste sixty thousand 
men in keeping Ireland down, or America burden her- 
self with at least three Catholic States, three thousand 
miles away,—States, too, which would make of her 
a badly situated European Power. The danger would 
spring from an independent Ireland acting for itself, and 
could be removed only by a close alliance with Dublin, 
which we look upon as practically out of the question. 
The two peoples do not suit each other. There is a theory 
entertained in some high quarters that a “free ” Ireland might 
be indifferent or even friendly to England; but the facts 
admitted by Irishmen are opposed to the theory. No people 
can be more free from English “ oppression,” or interference, 
or legislation than the Irish in America; and the Irish 
in America hate England much worse than the Irish 


at bome,—hate her till their perception of the moral 
law is lost in fury, and respectable Catholics who, in 
all other relations of life, obey civilised maxims, sub- 
scribe to kill innocent Englishmen by dynamite explosions. 
For half a century, at all events, Ireland would be hostile, all 
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the more because her most genuine grievance, which is 
economic, could not be removed by Separation ; and a hostile 
Ireland, full of brave, poor, and esurient men, must almost of 
necessity endeavour to make a prey of the wealth of England. 
It would be possible, of course, to make overt hostility too 
dangerous; but then that would involve reconquest, and the 
recommencement of another six centuries of futile and 
exhausting effort, from which—on the theory—we are about to 
escape by admitting publicly that upon one great object of 
their permanent policy the English people have been beaten, 


M. GREVY’S RE-ELECTION. 
MPNUE election of the President of the French Republic has 
been fixed, it is now stated, for the 28th inst., less than 
ten days hence, and, of course, in Paris now overshadows 
every other question. In this country it has excited little 
interest, because it is supposed that M. Grévy is sure of his 
majority in the two Chambers sitting together ; and no doubt 
the balance of probabilities inclines heavily on that side. M. 
Grévy will have the support of the Opportunists in both 
Chambers, of a few of the more moderate Radicals, and 
possibly of the Right, who are not blind to the chances 
offered to them by his great age, seventy-eight, and failing 
state of health. He is, moreover, supported by all foreign 
Powers, who know that he is in favour of peace and 
hostile to adventurous expeditions; and the Powers still 
exercise considerable influence, if not over the Chamber, 
at least over the politicians to whom the Chamber looks 
for guidance. The members of the “ high finance ” also, who 
sway only too many votes in the Chamber, have a liking 
for M. Grévy as a representative of order ; while the populace 
of Paris, the next great “influence,” has never displayed a 
symptom of hostility to his person, He has been criticised by 
“ society ” in Paris as far too much of a bourgeois, and by the 
less serious journalists as far too retiring in his ways of life; 
but the populace has regarded him with no dislike. Finally, 
the general body of electors are accustomed to his Presidency, 
and feel for him a certain definite. though perhaps languid, 
respect as an honest and consistent politician, who is a con- 
vinced Republican yet disinclined to Radical excesses. He is, 
in fact, regarded, we take it. much as our own George IIL. was 
in his popular years. 
These are great advantages; but it is, nevertheless, not 
absolutely certain that M. Grévy will be re-elected. Under 
the usual system in France—applied to his election, as well as 
to that of every Senator and Deputy—no majority is valid unless 
it includes a clear half of the total number entitled to vote in 
Congress plus one, no deduction being allowed for absentees. 
As the Chamber contains 557 Members, and the Senate 300, 
the Members of Congress will number 857; and as the 
odd number cannot be halved, M. Grévy must receive 
429 votes, failing which a second ballot must be taken, 
for which, the Members having fulfilled their promises, new 
combinations will unquestionably be formed. M. Grévy’s 
adherents do not amount to that number, and it is believed in 
Paris to be still doubtful whether he will attract sufficient 
supporters from other groups to make up the necessary 
majority. It is impossible to be President—even if you are 
a reticent Constitutionalist, with a habit of self-effacement— 
without making enemies; and M. Grévy’s enemies are 
numerous, and particularly active just now. They say 
the President is very old, which is undoubtedly true, 
though he is twelve years younger than the Emperor of 
Germany; and that his health has been dangerously im- 
paired, which seems to be doubtful, though a recent fall has 
imparted a slight totter to his gait. They say also that his 
son-in-law, M. Wilson, greatly influences his decisions, which 
is a statement made about every great personage in Hurope— 
the Emperor of Germany not excepted—and that he himself 
has over strong personal likings and dislikings which, with his 
rigid constitutionalism, matters very little. They also say— 
and this does matter, for it represents a feeling in France— 
that a more active President would strengthen the State, which 
is weakened by too many changes in the Executive; and that 
M. Grévy supports the expulsion of the Princes, which 
also matters, because the statement might alienate the entire 
Right, now more than 200 strong. All these objections, most 
of which are believed by particular groups, make up a large 
mass of opposition, which, fostered as it would be by those 
who dislike re-elections on abstract grounds, by those who 
think any change detrimental to the Republic and therefore 
vote for it, and by those who hope that any new President would 








be more favourable to their plans, would probably unseat M. 
Grévy but for a singular advantage which he possesses 
and which the framers of the Constitution certainly did 
not expect. He has no visible rival. There is not 
a man in France wished for by the people, scarcely 
man whose election would not create a shock of surprise, and 
therefore an uneasy doubt. The debates and struggles of 
fifteen years have thrown up no new man, unless it be M. Jules 
Ferry, who has been strangled by Tonquin, and M. Clémen- 
ceau, who is the chief of a minority in the Chamber. M, do 
Freycinet is talked of as a possible President, but his election 
would be received with a shiver by all Frenchmen who ara in 
favour of economy ; and M. Brisson is mentioned, but his term 
of office as nominal Premier has certainly not increased his 
reputation, and he may be defeated next week upon the 
Tonquinese credits. There remains M. Léon Say, a Senator, 
a sound financier, and a moderate of the best type, 
but almost unknown to the people of France except as an 
enemy of wastefulness. It is true that it is the Congress, and 
not the Democracy, which has to elect, and that the very 
object of the Constitution is to avoid the election of a popular 
favourite, who might make himself Dictator; but, neverthe. 
less, every Deputy has to account for his vote to his con. 
stituents, and the popularity, or even eminence, of his can- 
didate would make his explanation simple. So far as outsiders 
can perceive, it would be as easy for the Congress to elect 4 
“dark horse,” an utterly unknown man, as any known aspirant 
to the office ; and that fact will of itself do much to protect 
M. Grévy against all rivals. Unless, therefore, his health is 
really as bad as some accounts insinuate—unless, that is, he 
is positively incapable of performing the duties of the office 
—it is more than probable that he will be reappointed. 

Many of our readers will. we doubt not, fancy that this 
election matters little; but that is by no means the case, 
M. Grévy, even with his reading of the Constitution, ex- 
ercises considerable powers. Neither the Chamber nor the 
people of France nominate his advisers as definitely as 
Parliament and people nominate Premiers in England; 
and when a Ministry is overthrown, he is often com- 
pelled to select, rather than merely to accept, its 
successor. He bore, for instance, with M. Jules Ferry, 
whose adventurous policy he disliked, because he was 
supported by a reorganised majority which had obeyed 
Gambetta; but he himself selected M. de Freycinet, and it was 
at his pressing instance that M. Brisson exchanged the Presi- 
dency of the Chamber for the far more thankless office of 
Premier without a majority in the House. The responsibility he 
has borne in this way has been severe, and he has also used with 
effect his right of accepting or refusing resignations such as those 
which followed the elections of a month ago. He maintains, too, 
considerable control over all foreign relations, and exercises a 
well understood influence even in the preparation of internal 
Bills, which, as a rule, he thoroughly understands. Moreover, 
a new President might not choose to be so impartial or so 
quiescent as the present President has been. It pleases M. 
Grévy to play the part of a Constitutional King ; but a bolder 
or less scrupulous man might choose to bea real King, and the 
Constitution does not bar that design. The President can appoint 
or dismiss any Ministry he pleases, all Ministers being responsible 
to himas well as to the Assembly ; and although the Chamber is 
not bound to accept them, it often would do it, and in any case has 
no power of removing the President for a Constitutional act. 
In the strange formation of the French Chamber, divided 
as it is into groups rather than parties, contingencies 
often occur in which the dismissal of a Ministry, apparently 
powerful, would be weleomed by so many groups that the act 
would be ratified by a majority,—a power which of itself makes 
the President formidable to any Cabinet. It is very doubtful 
whether the President was not intended to use, as well as to 
possess, a right of selection for all high commands, diplomatic 
appointments, and great permanent offices; and his veto un- 
doubtedly is as effective as our own Queen’s veto on Bishops. 
Above all, the new President might employ a power which 
the Constitution bestows on him, but which M. Grévy is im- 
movably reluctant to exert,—the power of asking the Senate 
to accede to a Dissolution. The Senate is often very weary of 
the Chamber ; and a President who was decidedly opposed to 4 
majority of Deputies might either send it back to the country oF 
keep it in perpetual fear of being so sent back, if it displeased the 
majority in the Senate. We say nothing of the coups d'etat 
which a popular President, with the Army behind him, 
might, on occasion, strike, and only repeat that a strong 
President, with a will of his own and a policy to pursue, might, 
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ander the Constitution, become the greatest personage in 


France, and if not an irremovable Premier, at least a King in 
the Italian or Spanish sense,—that is, a man whom every 
Premier must reckon with and convince. Fortunately, French 
politicians have a conviction that the only way to attain the 
Chair is to efface themselves, and act as arbiters rather than 
party leaders. If it were not so, the struggle at every vacancy 
would be fierce; all the daring spirits of France would be in 
the contest, and M. Grévy’s chances, we fear, would be far less 
bright than they certainly are now. 


THE CHURCH REFORM SCHEMES. 


HE Bishop of Worcester has at least the credit of having 

grasped the need of the time in relation to the Church with 
that force and breadth which will recommend what he proposes, 
—and what the Cambridge Heads of Houses and Professors also 
propose, while the scheme of the seven Deans and the Oxford 
Dons omits to propose it,—to Churchmen at large. “I am satis- 
fied,” he says, in a letter to the Archdeacon of Coventry, “ that 
nothing can prevent the disruption of the Church of England and 
all its attendant evils, but the institution of a General Church 
Council in which laymen, duly elected to represent the lay 
members of the Church, shall have a substantial voice, and 
which shall have authority as well to regulate matters of 
internal administration as to prepare such schemes for greater 
changes as may be thought necessary for the sanction of the 
Crown and Parliament. It is certain that Parliament as now 
constituted will not undertake the full discussion and prepara- 
tion of such measures of Church reform as are urgently needed, 
and without such a general Council as I describe, I do not see 
how the National Church can stand. I deplore the continued 
existence of our Convocations of Clergy. They are in no sense 
Synods of the Church. The rulers of the Early Church 
would have laughed to scorn such a constitution of Synods, 
with their two Houses framed in imitation of the secular 
Parliament. The Diocesan Conferences and Church Congresses, 
of which, alas! we have had experience in late years, are, to 
my mind, an almost unmixed evil. The laymen who take part 
in them are in no sense representative of the laity of the 
Church of England, and the perpetual agitation of corntro- 
verted questions, without any power of settling them by 
legislative means, can only be full of mischief.” With the 
exception of the last sentence,—in which we do not wholly 
agree, because, though quite concurring with the Bishop in 
thinking the recent Diocesan Conferences in no sense truly 
representative of the laity of the Church of England, 
we donot see that these discussions have done anything 
at all to lead public opinion astray,—this seems to us a 
pithy and most weighty summary of the chief points of 
the ecclesiastical situation. The so-called Convocation is a 
real mischief, because it affects to represent the Church, 
while really representing not even the Clergy of the 
Church ; for without insisting on the inadequacy of the 
representation, consider only how differently the Clergy would 
act and speak if they had had the advantage of hearing, 
month by month and year by year, the discussions of a lay 
assembly of their own Church on the matters with which 
they now deal in a sort of dim ecclesiastical twilight. Then, 
again, any scheme of Church reform which, like the Dean of 
Wells’s thoughtful and, so far as it goes, reasonable scheme,— 
we refer to his paper in the current number of the Contem- 
porary Review,—leaves out all proposals for a single lay 
representative body to express the views of Church laymen as 
@ whole, leaves out, in our opinion, the very key of the situa- 
tion; for Parliament, as the Bishop of Worcester says, will cer- 
tainly never sanction any scheme of reform at all which has not 
been well thrashed out by a lay body of representative Church- 
men. The Dean of Wells’s scheme, so far as it suggests the 
formation of a Parochial Council which might have power 
io interfere with unsuitable presentations to livings, and 
so to limit the abuse of patronage, may be a very wise 
one. But does the Dean of Wells think that Parliament will 
ever sanction even that part of the scheme, without obtaining 
first the approval of a general Lay Council for that proposal ? 
There might, and we think there would be, dinger of localis- 
ing the Chureh far too completely in the parish and the 
diocese if such Parochial and Diocesan Councils as the Dean of 
Wells suggests were called into existence and encouraged to 
act on their own counsels, without the aid of a larger and more 
central representative body, which would collect and concentrate 
the thought of the Church, and exercise a restraining influence 
over the provincial and parochial politics of the smaller bodies, 





To our minds, the schemes which Mr. Fremantle, Mr. Barnett 
and others have put forth for popularising the Church in the 
parish, have this grave defect, that while they would undoubtedly 
popularise the Church, they would popularise it so thoroughly 
as to destroy its character as a Church altogether. We do not 
mean to say that the Dean of Wells’s scheme is open to that 
criticism. It is much more guarded and statesmanlike. But 
still, it stops short at the very point at which, in our belief, the 
greatest need is felt for a new departure. What we want is 
some trustworthy, popular, deliberative body which will pre- 
pare the way for Parliament in its dealings with Church 
questions. It is certain that Parliament, composed as it now is, 
of men of all sorts of creeds and denominations, will not touch 
Church questions of any wide significance at all, unless it 
has some authoritative guidance as to what Churchmen 
really want. Even as regards the limitation of patronage, 
Parliament will say,—‘ This scheme may be reasonable enough, 
or it may not. We do not know. We do not know what 
Churechmen in general want. We have no commission to 
speak for Churchmen ; and though we have perhaps received a 
fair warning that we are not to begin any destructive work, we 
have certainly no authority to begin a reconstructive work 
without first hearing what Churchmen in general wish.’ We 
do not believe that even a scheme which aimed merely at the 
removal of the greatest mischiefs caused by our present 
system of patronage, would be accepted by Parliament without 
the sanction of such a body as we have supposed. It 
might sanction the appointment of Parochial Councils and 
Diocesan Councils; but if it did, it would only be for the 
purpose of getting by their means a central Church Council 
which might advise Parliament on the powers to be given to 
these subordinate representative bodies, and the mode in which 
they should be exercised. Parliament would not commit itself 
to the character of those powers at all without first knowing 
the mind of the Church,—both lay and clerical,—as to the 
scope to be given to them, and the conditions under which 
they should be placed. In short, in our belief, the creation of 
a trustworthy representative body, and a trustworthy central 
representative body, must precede the definition of the power 
to be conferred on any local representative body, however 
limited. 

And surely this is the statesmanlike view of the case. If 
the Church is to be reformed, the Church must be con- 
sulted as to what it needs; and the Church cannot 
be consulted as to what it needs without giving both 
laity and clergy an adequate representative organisation. 
The worst vice of “The Radical Programme,” was its apparent 
intention to disintegrate the Church into parishes without first 
asking what the mind of the whole Church is craving. The 
notion of collecting into a Parochial Council a number of people 
of all shades of religious convictions, without excluding 
atheists, agnostics, Mahommedans, Buddhists, or any other of 
the innumerable sectarians of this vagrant-minded age, and 
then submitting the character of the services to be held in the 
parish church, and the Church work to be done, to that assembly, 
is a notion which only those can favour who either think all 
creeds pretty much on a level, or who wish to subordinate 
creed altogether to practical work. The difficulty of this last 
view is that you cannot even decide what practical work 
you will undertake unless you are pretty well agreed 
on the moral and spiritual aims to be embodied in it, 
and you cannot agree on your moral and spiritual aims 
without a very considerable harmony of belief in matters 
supernatural. The Church of England is not, perhaps, 
based on any coherent scheme of doctrine. No one can 
pretend that the Thirty-nine Articles are wholly consistent 
with the Prayer-book; nor is it quite certain that all 
the rubrics in the Prayer-book are perfectly consistent with 
each other. Still, take it all in all, the Church of England is 
a Church with a Christian creed, and a very reasonable and 
noble creed, on the deepest matters which concern the 
Christian revelation. That the Churchmen of the various 
parishes of that Church should be authorised to act for them- 
selves without restraint from any central body, and not only 
so, but to take into partnership a number of aliens to the 
Church who are wholly out of sympathy with its character and 
organisation, seems to us but a proposal for complete disin- 
tegration in disguise. No scheme of Church reform is, in our 
opinion, either wise or possible which does not introduce from 
the very first a central government, representing both Clergy 
and laity, and which does not subordinate all that is to be 
done in the parishes to the general control of that central 
government, 
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CLASS IN THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


. corporate body retains throughout its history a 

separate corporate life, a stamp of individuality belong- 
ing to itself as a unit, and independent of the individualities 
which compose it. We all recognise this in the case of 
nations, churches, dynasties, and cities, and it extends to much 
smaller aggregates, to companies, for example, old business firms, 
learned or philanthropic societies, and what seems impossible, 
but is, nevertheless, true, newspapers of any considerable age. 
There is a continuousness of character in all such groups of 
humanity which seems independent of time, circumstance, anda 
changes of personnel, though these latter, in the case of 
any Corporation that exists for seventy years, must be at 
once complete and final. The entire Gallic people, for 
example, have been changed sixty-two times since Cesar 
defeated Vercingetorix ; they have been conquered, enfranchised, 
and revolutionised, yet they remain in many essential elements 
of character and habitude “‘ the Gauls.” Recollecting this law, 
we do not expect that any change in the British Parliament 
will suddenly or materially alter what we may call the body 
of its character; but certainly the changes made by this 
election are wide enough to lead men to expect an appreciable 
effect. Th> number of new men, to begin with, is extra- 
ordinary. A great number of Members, either fearing for 
their seats, or weary of Parliamentary life, or disgusted 
with the Parliamentary circumstances of the day, declined 
a fresh contest, while as the elections proceeded it 
became evident that Redistribution had helped to destroy 
much of the “hold” of old Members upon their con- 
stituents. The tradition of service had been broken, and 
mutual comprehension much diminished. The old candidate 
felt himself perplexed, the new electors—we mean new by 
statutory inclusion in the electoral area—felt themselves free 
from old ties, and the result was that more than every second 
Member sent up from Great Britain was a new man, Of the 
whole body of 670 Members, 355 were new; and if we count 
the Irishmen as merely new editions in duodecimo of Mr. 
Parnell, the proportion is still as high, for of the 567 British 
Members 300 are unknown men—from 15 to 20 more than half. 
We may hope that, amidst so many, there will be a few at least 
who add to the intellectual competence of the House, and half 
a dozen who may fit themselves to be reckoned by-and-bye 
among its leaders and guides; but our hope is not so vivid as 
it would have been before 1870. Since that period, amidst 
the hundreds of new men who have had their chance in 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, scarcely one has made 
any mark at all, and we could not pick out six whom 
European opinion would admit to have risen to the front 
Parliamentary rank. M. Deak, Herr Tisza, M. Clémenceav, 
Herr Windthorst, and M. Jules Ferry make up the universally 
acknowledged list. Even in England, where there is no side- 
road to power, though a few men have improved their posi- 
tion, only three—Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Mr. Parnell—have gained the front rank, for Sir C. 
Dilke has lately receded; Lord George Hamilton, for all 
his admirers’ faith, is unknown to the people; and Mr. 
Morley, though advancing fast, has not arrived. Universal 
suffrage, whatever its merits, is not favourable to the develop- 
ment of first-class minds ; indeed, we should say, but that the 
experience of Europe is so short and that of America made 
so worthless by the ruinous rule confining candidature to the 
candidate’s own district, a broad franchise was apt to stifle 
separate ability. The mediocre understand mediocrity best. 
Still, it is nearly inconceivable that the presence of so many 
new minds should not greatly affect the collective mind of 
the House of Commons, more especially as a large proportion 
of those minds belong to classes never before quite dominant 
within the House. 

This will be a Parliament of professional men, with mer- 
chants, bankers, and others of the educated middle class. 
They possess a clear and, indeed, an overwhelming majority. 
The numbers are :— 


Barristers ................... 112! Bankers ...... San eatiai bate 25 
Solicitors ..................... 22) Brewers and Distillers... 24 
Civil Servants................ 23) Colliery Owners............ 16 
BPOUORE:- dcpsevescsvsasarares 16 Estate Agents.............6 4 
Journalists .................. 84 Manufacturers ..........06 69 
REN © cance bisceeuseuns 9} Merchants ..............0008 42 
BUNPINOOTB 60. cs sccrveiceses Gi IQUOER? Cfiisesciccociacasuere 6 
Ministers of Religion...... 2) Shipowners ...........000-55 21 
INN or ois 0654 axvenakens 6 Stockbrokers ...........0005 6 
Professions (not defined) 9 wo 


Or, say, roughly, two-thirds of the entire House. Indeed, if 





rs 

we add the fifty-four military and naval officers, the proporti 

, on 
would be much greater; but that would not be accurate th 
officers who enter Parliament being usually, though not culls 
invariably, members either of aristocratic or exceedin 1 
wealthy families. The number of Members certainly we 
crats is, however, only 46, and that of “ landowners” only 71 
barely a sixth of the House; and even if we added to them 
50 officers, they would amount to only 167, not quite one. 
fourth of the entire body. That isa great change, 

How great it is will be better seen if we look backwards 
and around us a little. Tuere is a man, Mr. Talbot, still borne 
on the lists of the House—ihough we deeply regret to hear, too 
ill to serve—who entered it when the whole House belonged 
to the upper class; the Peers, the great squires, and a few 
rich men directly nominating a clear majority, while of the 
remainder a large section were penetrated through and through 
with aristocratic feeling. That proportion gradually declined - 
but in 1863, when Mr. Sanford commenced his account in our 
columns of “ The Great Governing Families,” he, a most deter. 
mined Liberal, reckoned the aristocrats at a third of the whole 
House, and did not venture even to hope that a time would 
come when aristocratic and plutocratic influence would cease 
in all quiet times to be completely dominant. Twenty. 
two years have elapsed, and so changed is Parliament, 
that even if we give all officers and all bankers to that side 
of the social balance, the trained professionals and workers 
with the head are still a clear majority of the House, and 
this without the aid of the farmers and the representatives 
of labour—twelve each—who upon most subjects will follow 
their lead. If Ireland were like England, the shifting of repre. 
sentative importance from class to class would be complete; 
and even in Great Britain it is so, unless all the representatives 
of property coalesce,—a combination for which there is little 
excuse, and which there is no reason to apprehend. The body 
of lawyers, the largest single interest in the House, will be 
quite conservative enough as far as property is concerned; and 
we can conceive of no project, except the abolition of the 
House of Lords, upon which classes might be merely as classes 
arrayed against each other. In that event the chance of the 
aristocrats and landowners would be a poor one, for their 
apparent numbers are far in excess of their real class strength, 
A third of them, at least, sit for Democratic constituencies; 
and men with the “ great stake” in the country of Mr. Albert 
Grey or Sir Thomas Dyke Acland—truest of Liberals through 
all changes—would have to consult electors far more Liberal 
than themselves. 

Do we like the change? As change, distinctly yes, for it 
throws open the Parliamentary career and indefinitely widens 
and deepens the nation’s reservoir of political ability. England 
can choose her rulers among a quarter of a million families 
instead of about two thousand, and that must increase her 
governing power, and the capacity of her Parliament for new 
ideas, There was a certain narrowness of mind in the old 
Parliaments which conduced greatly to their extreme, and upon 
certain points, such as religious freedom and their use of the 
penalty of death to protect property, their immoral or wicked 
conservatism. But we fear that the country being England, 
we shall pay for greater width by a certain increase of weak- 
ness. The old men were not sentimentalists, and we confess to 
an incurable suspicion of political and social sentimentalism, 
holding that true morality has rigidity in it, that true finance 
is as hard as mathematics, that true submission to Providence 
includes the recognition that God has passed hard laws, and 
enforces them often by terrific sanctions. If a nation will not 
defend itself, that nation will be conquered, all the ideologues 
on the planet notwithstanding. We fear a professional Parlia- 
ment with a brighter mind may lack the dourness, the 
hard-fighting tenacity of the landed Parliament, may grow 
weary of contest much sooner, may show some of that relaxa- 
tion of fibre which we think we see in cultivated society. 
There are moments when an Assembly should be as obstinate 
asafact; and obstinacy is the quality born of life on the land, 
and not of urban life. The nation, if it does not take care, will 
be too sweetly reasonable, and find too late that there are 
facts in the world like death, wickedness, the superiority of 
physical force to physical weakness, and the necessity of toil, 
which are not sweetly reasonable at all, but are facts to be 
“ counted in,” as we count in the refusal of Nature to grow 
wheat without ploughing, or the drowning power of the sweetest 
and most beautiful of lakes. Let the career be open to all—that 
must be right as well as wise—but we should not care to see 
a Cabinet of editors, and very much doubt, when all is said, 
whether those one hundred and thirty-four lawyers will strangle 
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treason—treason to the nation, we mean—half as energetically 
as one hundred and thirty-four squires would do. The single 
doctor who ever ruled England made a horrid mess of his work; 
and if the French Republic falls, it will fall mainly because it 
believed in the governing power of a most able engineer. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS AND RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


VERYWHERE and in everything that mankind do 
womankind seems to be determined on giving mankind 

a lead. The President of the Alpine Club on Wednesday 
night complained that even th2 Alps had now been inundated 
by regiments of women, all over 6 ft. high, and that the moun- 
tains had to bow their diminished heads. Lord Justice Bowen 
was relieved to hear that the female ‘ plaintiff-in-person’ had 
left the mazes of the law for the dizzy summits of the Alps. 
But he was oblivious of the ubiquity of women. There are 
no signs that the Law Courts will be abandoned by women. 
It has been the fashion to accuse women of being illogical, 
and of a deficiency in logic. Such an accusation cannot 
justly be made against the female law-goer. She pushes 
logical consequences to their utmost limit with pitiless 
rigour. Mrs. Weldon has hunted down the defects of 
the law of lunacy with remorseless persistence and logical 
completeness. It is to a female plaintiff that we owe a 
similar demonstration of the logical fallacies and practical 
absurdity of the Law of Railways and Railway passengers. 
On June 5th, 1883, one of the days of the Ascot race 
meetings, Mrs. Lawrie took three tickets for Ascot for 
herself and two friends. She tendered in payment the 
ordinary fares, but was compelled to pay special fares at a 
higher rate. The reason of this was that on that day, as 
usual during the Ascot races, the London and South-Western 
Railway Company “suspend” their ordinary trains until 
2 p.m., and only run special trains at special and higher 
fares. A mere man had previously contested the right of the 
Company to charge more than the ordinary fare, but he had 
been hopelessly beaten, it being conclusively shown that, 
under their special Act, the Company were entitled to charge 
special fares for special trains. Mrs. Lawrie, however, with 
superior insight and logical acumen, took her tickets on 
the day in question, as she has informed an admiring 
world through the columns of the leading journal, for 
the express purpose of determining the root question. 
This was, not whether the Company could charge special 
fares for special trains, but whether they were entitled to 
suspend the ordinary trains at their pleasure, and compel 
people to travel by special trains at special rates, or prevent 
them from travelling at all. Whether, if Mrs. Lawrie had 
argued the case in person, instead of trusting it to a male Q.C., 
she would have prevailed, we shall never know, unless she will 
take the case to the Appeal Court. The Attorney-General 
was too much for her advocate. The Queen’s Bench Division 
has decided in the most uncompromising way that, not only is 
a Railway Company entitled to force its passengers into special 
trains at special fares whenever it pleases, but is even 
entitled to prevent them from travelling at all, and to 
shut its stations and its line to them altogether. It 
was vainly urged that the Cheap Trains Act, 1844, said 
that “ Whereas it is expedient to secure the poorer class 
of travellers the means of travelling by railway,” “ all 
passenger Railway Companies shall, by means of ono train 
at the least afford such facilities to travel along their rail- 
way,’ at third-class fares, and that, therefore, there was an 
implied obligation to carry other passengers more often, and as 
often as was reasonable. But this contention was effectually 
disposed of by Mr. Justice Smith. ‘In truth there is no 
obligation on this Company to run any trains at all; the 
Cheap Trains Act only provided ” (* so long as they shall con- 
tinue to carry other passengers”) “ that if any trains are ran, 
the Company must run one Parliamentary train each way.” It 
may be doubted whether this decision is not founded on too 
technical grounds. Over and over again powers have been 
exercised by Railways, even under bye-laws sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, which have been held to be an unreasonable 
exercise of power, and the bye-laws unreasonable and, therefore, 
ultra vires and void. Surely if ever there was an unreason- 
able exercise of unreasonable power, there was in this case. 
Railway Companies as public bodies are invested by Parlia- 
ment with the most arbitrary power of compulsion over 
individuals in regard to the taking of property for their lines 
and stations, of charging rates and fares, and of exercising 
jurisdiction over property and persons, It is odd that in 





return for these concessions, there is no obligation on the 
Company to serve the public, or to serve them with a reason- 
able service of trains. 

No one wishes to deprive Railway Companies of their oppor- 
tunities for making hay while the sun shines. It would be 
both reasonable and beneficial if, during Ascot week, the South- 
Western ran specials to Ascot in addition to their ordinary trains, 
and charged special fares for the extra trains. But it is surely 
unreasonable to cut off all communication between Ascot and 
London at ordinary fares, and to sever connection with inter- 
mediate stations altogether. Supposing during the great 
Northern carnival of the Waterloo Cup the North-Western, 
Midland, and Great Western were to combine to run none 
but special trains at exorbitant rates between London 
and Liverpool, and to stop all traffic between intermediate 
stations, the whole economy of the country would be dis- 
organised. Or supposing that the directors disapproved of 
coursing as a form of vivisection, and to prevent its encourage- 
ment stopped the whole traflic to Liverpool fora week. Suppose 
that Railway directors had determined to stop the Reform 
Demonstration of 1884 by refusing to run trains to any places 
from which tributaries to the demonstration were intended 
to go. According to this decision any of these proceedings 
would be legal and possible. It may be true that according to 
the letter of the law it is so. Railway legislation halts terribly 
behind the age. Even as regards goods traflic, which was the 
origin and for a long time the chief raison d’étre of railways, 
Mr. Chamberlain has conclusively demonstrated that railway 
law is in need of a thorough reform. The theory of railways 
still is that people will run their own trains over railway lines, 
and keep private locomotives as they keep broughams. Even 
as regards the safety of travellers and servants, the representa- 
tion of a Coroner’s Jury the other day that Coroners’ Juries had 
repeatedly pointed out to the South-Western the necessity 
of protecting a certain level-crossing, yet another man 
had been killed there through the absence of protection, 
shows how needful further legislation is to protect mere 
life. As railway legislation has in nearly every case been 
promoted by and in the interests of Railway Companies, it 
is not surprising that the interests and convenience of their 
passengers have been overlooked. If there is no implied 
reciprocity of rights and duties as between Companies and 
passengers, there must be -express reciprocity. One of the 
great dangers of our modern social system is the enormous 
power wielded by great trading corporations. It is high time 
that fresh legislation were undertaken as regards railways, 
not only for traders and goods traflic, but also on behalf of 
the general public and potential and actual passengers. Mean- 
while, we may be thankful to Mrs. Lawrie for having exposed 
in its full absurdity the present state of the law. 


ARCHDEACON DENISON AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


F it be a blessing to have a thread handy on which to 
string all the events of a lifetime, Archdeacon Denison 

may well be congratulated. He has his thread all ready, and 
he has had it for thirty-four years. In the interesting supple- 
ment to his ** Notes of My Life,” which he has just printed 
under the title “ Mr. Gladstone,” he describes his whole career 
since 1851 as one of “ unvarying public opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone as Member of Parliament, and most of all as First 
Minister of the Crown.” It is remarkable, however, 
that the Archdeacon has himself been a partaker, for 
a time, of two of Mr. Gladstone’s worst prospective sins, 
He is now immutably convinced that Disestablishment, as 
distinguished from Disendowment, means the rejection “ by 
the national voice of the first and greatest gift of God 
to the English people;’ and that the removal of the 
Bishops from the House of Lords is outside the province 
of Constitutional legislation, as it involves the destruction of 
one of the four elements of the Constitution. But in 1851, 
the very year in which he “lost all confidence’’ in Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Archdeacon wrote,—‘*Why should the Bishops 
continue to sit in the House of Lords?’ And “for some 
years” he joined himself “to those who are for what is 
vulgarly called ‘ Disestablishment.’” In both these cases he 
has since seen his unwisdom, returned to his senses, and con- 
fessed his fault. But if his “intuitions” did not keep him 
straight upon these two points, may they not have misled him 
in regard to Mr. Gladstone? We cannot, indeed, desire that 
Archdeacon Denison should make such a tremendous discovery 
as this would be. He is too old to stand the shock of such a 
cataclysmal enlightenment. But to the Clergy who may he 
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distressed in mind by the East Brent Encyclicals, we would 
suggest by way of comfort that the author of them has at 
least twice in his life made full proof of his fallibility. There 
was a time when the arguments in favour of these two 
measures, or these two aspects of a single measure, seemed 
conclusive even to Arcdeacon Denison. Is it so very strange, 
then, that they should seem plausible to Mr. Gladstone? For, 
as yet, Mr. Gladstone has never gone so far as the Archdeacon 
has gone. He has only contemplated as future and contingent 
what Archdeacon Denison, more suo, at one time regarded as 
immediate and certain. When the most “ cocksure” of con- 
troversialists has twice stumbled, he might be more merciful 
to a feebler brother, whose feet have tripped over the very 
same stones. 

If we were now in the days of the patriarchs, and, like 
Methuselah, had time to turn round in, we should not despair 
of converting Archdeacon Denison to a more charitable opinion 
about Mr. Gladstone. Whether, in the actual circumstances 
of England, Disestablishment would be right or wrong, bene- 
ficial or mischievous, is not the point on which we should try 
to convince him. For practical purposes, indeed, he and we 
are of one mind upon this question. He is opposed to Dis- 
establishment ; so are we. But the special enormity of Mr. 
Gladstone’s sin, in Archdeacon Denison’s eyes, is that he is, if 
not for, at least not against, Disestablishment, though he is 
the author of “The Church in Connection with the State.” 
It is characteristic of the Archdeacon, by the way, that he 
has unconsciously transposed the terms in his quotation, the 
real title of the book being The State in its Relations with 
the Church.” Archdeacon Denison might have learned from 
Prince Bismarck, who, as he must admit, is a good Tory, that 
the second-best course in a dilemma need not be the one 
which is most like the first. Whatever leanings towards Dis- 
establishment Mr. Gladstone has shown, have been not in 
opposition to, but in consequence of, his theory of Church and 
State. The real difference between him and his antagonist is 
that one sees facts as they are, while the other does not. Both 
originally started from the same hypothesis, —that the Church 
of England is the Church of the English people. Mr. Glad- 
stone has long seen that this hypothesis ceased to be 
maintainable when the full rights of citizenship were 
extended to Englishmen without regard to their religion. 
Archdeacon Denison shuts his eyes to a fact which squares so 
ill with his theory. Indeed, he makes it a part of his indict- 
ment against Mr. Gladstone that he has not allowed Mr. 
Chamberlain’s religion to stand in the way of his admission 
into the Cabinet. He thinks seemingly that if only those in 
high places did their duty, tests would be as operative as ever 
they were. The only change would be that, whereas formerly 
they were imposed by law, now they would be established in 
defiance of law. Mr. Gladstone has seen for years past, what 
Archdeacon Denison does not yet see, that to defend the 
establishment of the Church zz England by the same argu- 
ments as would be pertinent if it were still the Church of 
England—we use the Archdeacon’s terms—is a very dangerous 
process. Nothing would more surely lead to the conclusion 
the Archdeacon is most anxious to overthrow,—that the Church 
is a creation of Parliament. Mr. Gladstone is so impressed 
with this that he has allowed it to determine his attitude even 
on such a question as Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. 
If the law of the State is treated as necessarily co-extensive 
with the law of the Church, Mr. Gladstone sees that the next 
step will be to forbid the Church to have any laws which go 
beyond those of the State. What is safe when Church and 
State are identical may be dangerous when they have become 
distinct. 

Archdeacon Denison’s hostility to Board Schools is . the 
result of a similar refusal to see facts as they are. We fancy 
that if he were asked by a lady of his own Church whether 
she might arrange for her children being taught drawing or 
French in common with children of other religions, he would 
feel no difficulty as to what advice to give her. Te would, in 
effect, suggest the very same course that he thinks so wicked 
when it is taken by a School Board. Let the children learn in 
common, he would say, the things about which their parents 
are agreed, and learn separately the things about which their 
parents disagree. If one of his curates were to warn this 
same lady that, by arranging for a French lesson or a 
drawing lesson without making any condition as to the religion 
of the teacher, or insisting that religious instruction should be 
mingled with irregular verbs and the rules of perspective, she 
was “ making a place for the sure daily growth of Indifferent- 
ism, the parent of infidelity,” was ‘ despising and selling the 





birthright,” and committing an act “which has no place of 
repentance,” the Archdeacon would certainly tell that curate 
that he was a goose. The importance of the practical issues 
involved in the management of Elementary Schools has 
blinded many people,— Archdeacon Denison among the 
number,—to the very trivial nature of the theoretical 
issues. In practice, no doubt, it is very convenient that 
the children of the poor should learn religion where they 
learn their letters. But in theory there is no more cop. 
nection between the two than there is in the case just sup. 
posed. Everybody is of one mind upon the utility of being 
able to read; but they are not of one mind as to the value of 
any particular religious belief. Why should they wait until 
they think alike upon the latter point to give effect to their 
agreement upon the former point? The children will not be 
taught religion any the more, they will only be left equally 
uninstructed in the alphabet. No doubt where time is pre- 
cious, and school attendance a thing hard to secure, it may be 
highly convenient to teach children the two things at the 
same time. But to say that where this is impossible no pro. 
vision shall be made for teaching them to read is to treat the 
children of the poor on a principle which we should never 
dream of applying to the children of the well-to-do. Arch. 
deacon Denison lays great stress upon Mr. Gladstone’s want of 
* intuitions,” and upon his habit of treating everything as a 
matter for marshalling pro’s and con’s, and to be decided by 
the balance of argument. No one can make this complaint of 
Archdeacon Denison. He is of intuitions all compact ; but, 
unfortunately, he is so absolutely well content with them that 
he never thinks of comparing them with the facts among 
which he has to live. If he would only do this, he might 
find that, on the two points of Church Establishment and 
Elementary Education, the differences in point of principle 
between Mr. Gladstone and himself are very much smaller 
than he thinks. 








M. RENAN’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

* the preface to “The Priest of Némi,” the religious 

drama which M. Renan has just published, he takes 
high ground for himself. ‘In this great crisis,” he says, 
“which the advance of the Positive spirit is about to 
bring upon all our moral beliefs, I have defended rather 
than weakened the side of the ideal. I have not been 
one of those timid spirits who believe that truth needs a 
penumbra, and that the infinite fears the open air. I have 
criticised everything, and whatever people may say of it, I have 
upheld everything. I have rendered all the more service to the 
good, that I have not dissimulated any part of the reality by 
enveloping my thought in those hypocritical veils which deceive 
no one. Our criticism has done more for the preservation of 
religion than all the apologies. We have found for God a rich 
casket of synonyms. If our reasons for believing in the recom- 
penses of the world beyond the grave, may seem frail, were those 
of former times much stronger? Teste David euin Sibylla! Cen- 
turies have believed in the resurrection on the testimony of David 
and the Sibyl. Truly, our reasons are at least as good as theirs.” 
Yet the remarkable feature of the drama is that M. Renan intro- 
duces into it an early sibyl, and makes her the organ of his 
highest truth. It may be said that she is buta fictitious character, 
which is, of course, true; but the teaching of the whole drama 
is that prophecy is possible to the reason of man, though it is 
unmeaning to ascribe it to the inspiration of God. There is a 
remarkable passage in the play in which M. Renan makes his 
great hero, Antistius, anticipate the course of theology and its 
mistakes. Of the heathen gods, he says that they “ are an insult 
to God. God, in his turn, will be an insult to the Divine. The gods 
are capricious, selfish, narrow. The one God who will absorb 
them will too often be capricious, selfish, narrow. Men are put 
to death for the sake of the individual gods born of misunder- 
standing and perversity. Men will be put to death for the sake 
of the only God, the God who proceeds from a first application of 
the reason. That special providence which the common people 
attribute to the gods, a theology which calls itself enlightened 
will, one day, attribute to God. No, no, God, no more than 
the gods, acts by particular volitions, Prayer is use- 
less. Man, in thy blindness, thou conceivest to thyself 
the Divinity as a judge whom men corrupt or gain over 
by importunity. Thou imaginest to thyself that the eternal 
reason will let itself be influenced by thy supplications. But 
for these supplications,—if Gol could understand (enfendie) 
them,—his first duty would be to punish thee, as the fir.t duty 
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of a judge is to Crive out of his house the pleader who comes 
with his solicitations or presents to gain him over to his cause. | 
Be silent, miserable self-interested one. Adore the eternal | 
order, and try to conform thy life to it.” 


Indeed, the whole drama is written to pour contempt on the | 
personality of God as one of those illusions which man invents, | 
pecause he cannot bear to be alone with an absolute being with 
whom he cannot converse, and whom he can in no sense | 
call his own. M. Renan makes his mouthpiece declare in so | 
many words that, conceive the absolute as you may, reason 
exists only in man. When the reforming priest finds it so 
difficult to teach men that their old conceptions of religion are 
low, he asks himself, “ Would it not be better to leave them to | 
their lot, and to abandon them to the errors which they love ? 
No, no. Reason exists; and reason does not exist without man. 
The friend of reason ought to love humanity, because reason 
yealises itself only through humanity.” (p. 52.) And this is 
the drift of the whole teaching. God is but a name for the 
mighty stream of energy which first comes to self-consciousness 
in man. God, then, cannot hear or understand man, though 
man can, in his most elevated moods, catch some glimpse of the 
deeper tendencies which pervade the universe, and which we 
must identify with the eternal order; and when he catches 
those glimpses, he can direct his life by them. Thus it happens 
that the truest faith is in a sense, according to M. Renan, the 
maddest venturesomeness. For, without imagining fora moment 
that he is guided by any conscious wisdom, the man of truly noble 
instincts will rush and ough? to rush on the most certain misery 
and death simply for the sake of satisfying the dubious and hesi- 
tating instincts of a nature which has sprung up he knows not 
how, and which urges him to deeds which, to any sober intellect, he 
could not justify. “Courage,” says M. Renan, “is in one sense 
superior to morality,” for he sees in courage “an act of faith 
of the highest order.” Indeed, he makes it a condition of 
the highest courage that it shall drive us to do that which 
seems on the whole unreasonable. ‘ We consent,” he says, 
to submit ourselves to the imperative command of duty, 
“but only on condition that it shall be well understood 
that we see the weakness of the arguments which support 
it.” “No courageous man, when he runs to his death, is 
actuated by a process of reasoning. We do what is good 
without being sure that in doing it we are not dupes; and 
if we know for certain that we are dupes, we should do the good 
just the same. Those thousands of beings whom the universe 
immolates for its ends, walk bravely to the altar. The philoso- 
pher who sees most clearly the vanity of everything, is capable 
of being a perfectly honest man, and even in his day, a hero.” 
Nay, M. Renan’s Alban sibyl, Carmenta, is supposed to foresee 
the monastic vows of the future ; and while rebelling in her heart 
against them, yet is represented as denouncing any disposition 
on the part of woman at least,—she says nothing about 
the celibacy of the other sex,—to break them. “Sisters 
clothed in black,” she says, ‘‘whom I foresee in the future, 
when one shall come in the name of reason, to lift your 
veil, refuse to be free, keep faithfully your vow of death. 
Shame on her who is converted to vulgar common-sense, 
after having tasted the divine madness, The vow of sacred 
insanity is the only one of which we can never be relieved.” 
We quote this only as showing how far M. Renan appears to 
go in justifying an unreasoning tenacity in adhering to a course 
which it is impossible by argument to defend. That a woman 
who has dedicated her whole life to the love and contemplation of 
God, should adhere to that vow after she has discovered, as M, 
Renan evidently thinks that the most reasonable beings have now 
discovered, that there is no personal being in existence to whom 
the vow was made, or who either understands or rewards the love 
which that vow represents, seems to us an amazing assertion, and 
yet one quite of a piece with the gereral drift of his teaching that 
all noble action is a kind of venture so wild, and so certainly 
against the tenor of reason, that even the man who persists in 
doing it, may well believe that he is doing more harm than good 
to his generation, and can, indeed, be certain only of this, that he 
is plunging his people deep into a moral anarchy, from which 
they may or may not ultimately emerge. M. Renan not only 
admits, but even proudly contends, that the worldly people who 
discourage every new religious enterprise, have the strength 
of argument all on their side. Indeed, were it not so, he 
thinks that faith would not be faith, and would merit no sort 
of admiration. “ Antistius,” he says of his hero, “ will be born 
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eternally only in order to miscarry eternally, and in the end he 


will find that the sum total of his failures will be equivalent te 
a victory. Permit this gentle dreamer to end his life sadly ; let 
him disown himself, and ask pardon of God and man for the 
good he has done. One day, at a given point of time and space 
that which he has intended will be realised.” 


And M. Renan holds that even social order may come 
to ruin through the proclamation of what he calls the 
truth. “Who knows,” he says, “whether the truth is 
not sad? The edifice of human society rests on a great 
void; we have dared to say it. Nothing is more dangerous 
than to skate on a sheet of ice without ever dreaming how 
thin is this sheet. I have never been able to believe that 
in any order of things it is an evil to see too clearly into it. 
All truth is good to know. For every truth clearly known 
makes us either strong or prudent, two things equally necessary 
to those whom their duty, or an imprudent ambition, or an 
unhappy lot, summon to interfere in the affairs of this poor 
humanity.” That passage is surely a puzzle. How can prudence 
be a duty, if imprudence is the highest virtue ? How can reserve 
be right, if a sort of “ consecrated insanity ” be the type of the 
highest virtue? As we understand this drama of M. Renan’s, 
it is intended to prove that man on his own authority, and with- 
out even the pretence of any higher authority than his own, is 
bound to initiate the most disastrous revolutions,—revolutions 
which he sees to Ve fatal even to the morality of the nation to 
which he belongs,—rather than suppress the thought which 
rises in him and which to him is truth. We can understand 
those who say that the obligation to speak truth is from God, 
and that God, who sows that obligation in our hearts, and who 
has made the universe what it is, is responsible for the con- 
sequences of carrying out his own command. But we cannot 
understand those who say, as M. Renan says, that while there 
is no God who can hear or understand human prayer, and 
while man is the highest and only judge of what it is right 
to do, that being is still the noblest who ignores entirely 
the destructive consequences of his own actions in the society 
around him, only to gratify an impulse of which he can neither 
understand the origin nor calculate the results. Antistius, 
in this drama, dooms himself to loneliness and death, 
dooms Carmenta to a loveless and hopeless lot, destroys 
the binding power of religion over his people, and hastens 
their subjugation by a powerful foe, not at the com- 
mand of any being to whom he feels that reverence and 
loyalty are due, but simply and solely because he cannot, and 
will not, resist the rush of an intellectual conviction at variance 
with that of all those who surround him, and which, as he 
believes, has surged up in his own mind for the first time in the 
history of the world, It is just as if a man who had discovered 
a substance holding in its constituent elements some new and 
mighty explosive force, which he believes to be capable of 
devastating all the neighbourhood in which he lives, and of 
any beneficent, even though distant, effects of which he can 
see no evidence at all, should regard it as a solemn duty to test 
its power, in spite of being perfectly well convinced, from his own 
stady of the substance, that it will dash to pieces both his own body 
and the bodies of all his fellow-citizens. That would surely involve 
courage of the insanest kind, but hardly either faith or prudence. 
It is faith to act upon the guidance of a higher and diviner power, 
if you confidently believe it to be higher and diviner. But it is 
not faith to act on a mere wilful impulse of your own, if all the 
evidence you can gain as to the consequences of yielding to 
that impulse, be evidence of disaster and catastrophe. The very 
essence of courage and self-devotion, when confronting certain 
disaster, consists, as we understand it, in confidence in a Provi- 
dence who pledges himself to overrule that seeming disaster 
for the highest good of all. The courage of an Auntistius, who 
fires a train of moral gunpowder under the impulse of an obscure 
craving which he does not even pretend to refer to any higher 
intelligence than his own, is, in truth, as it seems to us, the 
courage of mere insanity which it is not easy with any propriety 
even to call “sacred;” for that only is sacred which has 
received a sanction from above. Antistius works immediate ruin 
under no sanction beyond that of his own ill-understood impulse. 
If M. Renan deems prudence justifiable in such circumstances, 
why does he eulogise sacred insanity ? And if he does not 
regard it as justifiable, why does he praise prudence as the ally 
of that insanity? M. Renan, recognising no authority above 
man, seems to us to panegyrise a kind of courage which only the 
believer in Revelation,—or at best the believer in Theism,—could 
justly prize, and this without any excuse, or even the vestige of 
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an excuse. The courage of Antistius in undermining his 
country’s belief is the mere courage of a conscious thunder- 
storm, which strikes without aim, and sends fire raging through 
the world without guidance and without bound. 


THE PESSIMISM OF OLD AGE. 


E wonder whether the wisdom of our ancestors was all 
wrong upon another point,—the proclivity of old age 
towards pessimism. There can, we think, be no doubt that they 
held such « proclivity to exist, and quoted the saying that the 
old are lawdatores temporis acti as a bit of wisdom in stereo- 
type. The literature of al! ages is full of the idea ; it has passed 
into a hundred proverbs, and with most minds it has become 
one of the stock truths about which there is no discussion. 
Every petty novelist thinks himself or herself justified in 
making the old man of the story lament that nothing is as good 
as it was, resist innovation merely as innovation, and claim that 
resistance as in itself a proof of superior wisdom. <A very old 
man who was always for change would in literature be con- 
sidered an eccentric, a separate person, who might be real, 
but who was not to be quoted as an illustration of the 
author’s general keenness of insight into human character. 
“Old age,” writes even Mr. Disraeli, who was an observer, 
“old age is a regret.” The consensus of opinion on the 
subject is nearly complete; yet it may be doubted if it has any 
certain or, at all events, unassailable foundation. The middle- 
aged and the old have been at least as active in reforms as 
the young; have, in trath, they being in most countries the 
monopolists of power, carried through most of the changes that 
the world has seen. Old Generals alter tactics, old lawyers 
reform tenures, old statesmen widen suffrages. The breech- 
loader, which has changed the distribution of power in Europe, 
was introduced by an old officer and sanctioned by an Emperor 
far advanced in years. Thiers was past middle age when he de- 
clared for the Republic; Lord Beaconsfield was an elderly states- 
man when he established household suffrage; Mr. Gladstone 
was distinctly old, past the Psalmist’s idea of the term of life, 
when he advised the great changes embodied in the Hawarden 
manifesto, and undertook the settlement of that most perplexing 
of problems, the Irish Revolution. Certainly, he is no eulogist 
of the passed-away, and his most trusted advisers are none of 
them young men. We habitually quote old lawyers as the 
stoutest opponents of change, and when we want to embody 
Conservatism in a word, we mention Lord Eldon; but Lord 
Cairns was an elderly man when he, practically without con- 
sulting Parliament, and certainly without any pressure from 
it, revolutionised at a blow, not only the law, but the 
very principle which governed female ownership of pro- 
perty; and Lord Selborne, who helped him, was far past 
middle life. They struck away one of “ the foundations of 
society ” as if they had been twenty-five. Pio Nono was an 
old man when he asked a Council to sanction the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, that is, when he made, in the judgment of 
many theologians, the greatest practical innovation ever made 
in the machinery of the Roman Church, converting its govern- 
ment from a co-optative oligarchy under a Doge into an irre- 
sponsible monarchy. M. Grévy, the President of the French 
Republic, though an exceedingly old man, leans always towards 
the Left; and it is not the past which is lamented by a thinker 
like Mr. Herbert Spencer, who is certainly not immature. 
“T have seen many changes,” said one of the very oldest 
Members of Parliament the other day, “and I feel happy in this, 
that our English world is in all respects happier, better, and 
wiser than when I entered” it; and that spirit is far from 
uncommon. The idea may be an error derived from that great 
source of error in generalisations, individual experience, but 
we should be inclined to say that the old of our day appreciate 
change rather more decidedly than the young. We would ask 
every reader of these lines to look round and see if he did not know 
some old man—or, still more frequently, old woman—in whom 
was great tolerance for new ideas, who praised, instead of depre- 
ciating, the changes he or she had seen, and who welcomed inno- 
vation with more hopefulness than younger auditors could quite 
follow. We could name a dozen such people, and have delighted 
often in a renewal of hopefulness derived from the talk of the 
very old. They protest that the world is better, till it is impos- 
sible, in spite of too many patent facts, not to believe them, 
and acquire from the belief a momentary reinvigoration of mental 
energy. 











Can the old have changed in an element of character go 
important as this? It will be held a strange thing to say, but 
we think, though the ancient idea was always exaggerated, that 
the change is positive, and has occurred in three ways, In 
the first place, the “wisdom of age” is most of it necessarily 
wisdom derived from experience, and the wisdom of a man 
full of the experience of successful change leads him to think 
change good. Our fathers—or rather grandfathers—saw little 
change, except in their own powers of enjoyment, of action, 
and of hoping, all of which diminished, and they therefore 
thought change bad; but our own old men have lived through 
changes greater than the young can recognise or can appreciate, 
and they have found them good. The new gentleness, the new 
security, the new material advantages of life, are to them in. 
expressibly pleasant ; and reasoning, as their ancestors did, from 
the facts they knew, they pronounce change good, and instead 
of dreading, welcome it with a tolerance sometimes a little sar. 
donic, but always real. How is a politician who began life in 
1830 to shriek, or even tremble, about suffrages or the destruc. 
tion of England, or the danger that “mob” will eat him up? 
His experience is that those things do not happen; and, like 
all the old, it is experience, and not theory, on which he in his 
heart relies. What can boys know of the bad things that 
used to be? They grumble about railways; but the old man 
used to sit outside a coach for eight hours at a time in March, 
and knows what it was to want a fire when matches had not 
been thought of. They grumble because the postman is ten 
minutes late; but his experience is of days before Sir Rowland 
Hill, when you waited a month for a frank in order to write 
to your married daughter. Experience has cured him of 
conservatism as it formerly induced conservatism, and experi- 
ence is all inall. Then, too, his energy has increased. Whether 
modern hygiene has increased the happiness of life we do 
not know, though we think it has, if only by shortening the 
pain of toothache; but it most certainly has increased the 
energy of the old, and therefore decreased their fear of change. 
Feebleness was the root of half their conservatism, feebleness 
which extended to the mind. Except in a workhouse, we 
hardly see senility now, the old—and particularly the old ladies 
—being as brisk as bees, and mentally even inclined to be a 
little giddy. The new thing frightens them no longer, any 
more than the new face; and they would try an electric locomo- 
tive as calmly as a carriage, quite confident that if scientific 
men liked it, it would do them no harm. The mental timorous- 
ness of old age has gone, and innovation gives no shock. 
Fearless of what is coming, experienced in all the benefits 
of change, the old can no longer praise only the past, or 
hold resistance a virtue; and a new attitude of mind has been 
assumed, and is maintained for a third reason, which we shall, 
except to men of our own generation, have more difficulty in 
explaining. We cannot prove the fact, but we know it to be 
the fact, that habitude—we do not mean experience, but 
habitude—had over the old of forty years since a domination 
which has disappeared. The old of our day have habits, but 
are not dominated by habitudes. They do not protect them- 
selves from change by arranging their lives so exactly that 
every change becomes a terror, and a novel act impossible to be 
done. Half the old at that time were “ fossilised,” that is, 
were subjected, or subjected themselves, to a scheme of life 
the deliberate object of which was to make to-day yesterdar, 
and to-morrow to-day. Our middle-aged readers’ mothers, 
if they have the good fortune to have them, will tell them ot 
men who had played backgammon every night with unwilling 
partners for twenty years; who rose and ate and slept as if they 
were wound-up clocks; who, like old Prince Kaunitz, called for 
ten years at the same time on the same people, and who resented 
an interruption to their “ways” as if it had been an outrage, 
or at the best, if they were sweet-tempered, as a “serious dis- 
turbance.” Nobody sees such people now; the very motive 
which produced them has disappeared; the old lead almost 
as varied lives as the young, and the habitude is change 
and not monotony. Now, habitude, like experience, rules 
the minds of the old; and when the habitudes, like the 
experiences, suggest that change is usually for the better, 
and the mind has energy to seek the better, the ancient relation 
of the old to the world necessarily disappears. We do not 
quite expect to hear the old distrusted, because they are sure to 
go too fast; but we do expect to hear it said, “ At his great age 
one is always too little afraid of revolution.” We have been 
told by men who should have kuown, that if an officer wants to 
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paceman 
be shot there is no position equal to one on the staff of a very 
old General, for “ somehow they do not mind ;” and our children 
may live to see a similar opinion expressed about old politicians, 
old publicists, and even old explorers into physics. The tone of 
old age has altered, and in nothing more than this, that it has 
ceased to look back always with a wearying regret. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIBERAL DEFEAT IN THE SOUTH-EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sm,—In your article on “The Distribution of Parties,” you 
attribute the defeat which we Liberals have sustained in the 
Southern Home Counties mainly to the action of the Service 
Franchise, and subsequently speak of the Sussex labourers as 
being “ more Conservative than the Dorsetshire labourers.” In 
the semi-suburban district of Surrey, to which you specifically 
refer, I dare say that your theory about the Service Franchise 
holds good. But in the wider area of the three counties my 
experience does not bear it out. Neither can I subscribe un- 
reservedly to your estimate of the Sussex labourer. I do not 
believe, from what I have seen, that it is the Sussex labourer, 
—or the Surrey, or Kent labourer, for the matter of that,—who 
has lost us the elections, severe as has been the pressure put 
upon him by squire, parson, and Primrose dame. Various 
influences have been at work. But if one species of vote, 
more than any other, is to be singled ont for blame, it 
should be, not the service, but the freehold vote. In all 
divisions there is reason to believe that the vote based 
upon a property qualification has gone pretty solidly against 
us. And in the county divisions, weighted with the incubus 
of a borough lying within their limits, I believe that it is not 
too much to say that the borough freeholders have carried the 
election adversely. Thus has it been, I am satisfied, in the 
Lewes division, where, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the raral vote has scored pretty favourably for us, only to 
be swamped by the heavy poll of Brighton freeholders. 
Thus has it been, I fear, in the Rye division, thanks 
to the votes of the Hastings freeholders. (Besides this, it 
was a serious mistake to attempt to work the county divison 
from Hastings as a centre.) So far as my small powers went, 
while the Franchise Bill was under consideration, I tried strenu- 
ously to get the borough freeholders removed from the county 
registers, where in justice they can claim no place. But in 
highest quarters it had been ordained that the levelling should 
be all upwards. There were at the time good reasons for this; 
but it leaves a serious blot upon the Franchise Act which it 
should be the earnest endeavour of Liberals, as the next move 
in franchise reform, to have erased. And with the borough 
freeholder, I hope, will go the non-resident freeholder outside 
boroughs. 

Other causes have contributed to our defeat. Mr. Merivale 
has pointed out in your columns, as I have elsewhere, the 
long and unwise neglect of our district by the leaders of the 
party. We have now the melancholy satisfaction of having 
proved true prophets. Quite recently, no doubt, Lord Rosebery 
has spoken at Reigate, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre at Maidstone, Mr. 
Goschen at. Brighton, and Sir W. Harcourt at Eastbourne. 
Their effective speeches, if they are only followed up, will turn 
out not to have been thrown away. But no tree is felled at one 
stroke, and the speeches referred to came rather late in the day. 
Again, we cannot deny that in not a few divisions our organisa- 
tion has been deficient or misdirected. And this is owing, in some 
places, to the habitual indifference of some of those who should 
lead local Liberal opinion, and help to supply the funds neces- 
sary to organisation ; elsewhere, to the effect of the Redistribu- 
tion Act. In Surrey and Kent the Redistribution Act has dealt 
fairly by the several divisions. In Sussex it has worked alto- 
gether against the Liberals. And this effect has been aggravated 
by the careless, to say the least, mapping-out of polling districts, 
to which the Lord-Lieutenant himself has borne witness in 
Quarter Sessions. The Magistrate on the Polling District Com- 
mittee, who is now a Conservative M.P., openly pleaded for 
“the convenience of the candidate” as in some cases “ out- 
Weighing,” in the consideration due to it, “the convenience 
of the voter.’ In several new divisions some sad blunders 
have been made, in unhappy forgetfulness of the fact 
that the small-farm rustic, whatever he will do, according 








to the proverbial saying, “won't be druv”—will not sud- 
denly be forced out of his old accustomed ways into new. 
In this respect, the late election will have served as a useful 
lesson. In our counties we have some very Conservative forces 
always to reckon with—a large amount of London en retraite, 
some very despotic landlords, a formidable army of political 
parsons. But if we can get rid of the freeholders, and are not 
again persistently ignored in high quarters, 1 am pretty con- 
fident that, what with honest work now doing, and a speedy 
realisation of the secrecy of the ballot, we shall in the future be 
able to give a better account of ourselves.—I am, Sir, &c, 
SovtnErn Countizs. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD. 

[To tur Epitor oF THE ‘*SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—* No one yet kuows,” you say with truth, in your “ News 
of the Week,” “ how many the Radical chiefs have behind them,” 
—meaning Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. John 
Morley. The two last are the graver and the sounder men; but 
the first has nominal precedence by right of tongue. But the 
question which your words suggest is an important one, and at 
this crisis, as 1 think, worth earnest considering: Are they 
English-Radical chiefs in reality, or simply by dint of per- 
petually calling themselves so? Mr. Chamberlain has set us 
all such an example of openness of language towards friend as 
well as foe—with his Rip van Winkles and skeletons and other 
amenities—that he recalls to the mind an old story of a club- 
magnate, distinguished for a very harsh voice and a cast in his 
eye, who apostrophised an inoffensive journalist, on entering 
the full card-room, wit!),— Well, you venal penny-a-liner !” 
“ My Lord,” said the other gently, “should you take it ill if I 
publicly addressed you as a one-eyed macaw?” Would Mr. 
Chamberlain be offended if the Rips and the skeletons addressed 
him as a bullinachina-shop? It is a fact that the Liberals— 
and I do not write as one of the weak-kneed, but very much the 
reverse—are only now recovering from the flood of speeches, the 
startling theories, and, be it respectfully said, the amazing 
self-assertion which the suffragan Premier, self-appointed, has 
been pouring on his audiences. He does not perform much 
outside his own circuit, and we of the South—where, if the 
Sussex Downs stand for the Catskill Mountains, he might have 
taken some trouble to wake the Rips up—know him by news- 
paper report only. Obviously, he has the platform-gift; but 
what is his power beside ? 

For myself, I write with no desire to lay down laws in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Chamberlain or to anybody. There is much in his 
views of the future with which one may be well disposed to 
agree as a Liberal, a name which Mr. Gladstone has truly said 
should be good enough for anybody. But I venture to think 
that the ostentatious manner in which Mr. Chamberlain and 
his co-triumvirs always manage, in season and out of season, to 
force the word “ Radical” to the front, as if it implied a dis- 
tinct and fundamental difference from the faith of Liberalism, 
is doing the popular cause small service indeed. It, in fact, 
drives us 40 consider—and by us I mean the old Radicals of the 
schoo! of Professor Fawcett, to which I count myself to belong 
—whether there is not indeed a wide gulf of thought between 
us, which sooner or later must lead to the cleavage of which the 
Conservatives have fairly enough made such capital. It is 
difficult to believe that Mr. Chamberlain is not for some 
reason anxious to force the schism on; and it can only 
be supposed, therefore, that he has in his own belief a 
large and influential following at his back. Has he? and 
where is the influence? Among our “advanced Liberals” 
of the responsible order, it seems to me that none have 
endorsed the extreme theories of State interference and indi- 
vidual effacement which is the neo-Radical’s note; that none 
have shown any sympathy with his declaration that a Radical 
statesman has notbing to do but just “* what he is told” by the 
majority of the working-classes—surely an abdication of states- 
manship itself; and that all have noted with regret, and thorough 
want of sympathy, the absence from Mr. Chamberlain’s gospel 
of all appeal to the higher qualities of self-reliance and self- 
help in man which formed the noble key-note of an older school 
of Radical reformers. It is possible, in my belief, for a Liberal 
thinker even to favour ultimate Church Disestablishment,—to 
see in free education a promise of possible good, though in- 
volving the most careful discussion and cautious moving first,— 
and to desire the fullest enfranchisement of land which stops 
short of new slaveries for old, aud yet to be entirely out of 
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sympathy with the new Radical creed. That involves the 
menace of a very grave schism; and I am sure, Sir, that those 
who have so often found guidance in the Spectator’s full treat- 
ment of difficulties like these, will be grateful to you for an 
expansion of the few weighty words which I quoted at the 
beginning of this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., Oxtp RapIcaL. 


THE LABOURERS IN THE HOME COUNTIES. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’| 
Sir,—In your article on “ The Distribution of Parties in Great 
Britain” you appear anxious to ascertain all you can as to the 
use the new voters have made of the trust,—or right, as you 
please. As I have lived amongst the agricultural labourers 
most part of my life, have for years taken the Spectator, have 
been for the past fourteen years a guardian of the poor, and 
during the late contest have worked with the labourers, I think 
I know something about their feeling and action in the matter, 
as we had as many labourers on our committee as were willing to 
join. Your “five gardeners,” mentioned on page 1643, appear 
to me exactly typical of many of our agricultural labourers. Fear 
prevented many voting at all, and I have heard of cases where 
their employer ordered them not to vote at all, as it was certain 
how they would vote if they went to the polling-place; many 
others, who did not feel deeply on the matter, finding they 
possessed something that “ master very much wanted,” thought 
they would please him by going his way, “ not feeling the vote 
a trust of very great responsibility.” But I am convinced of 
this, that in this part of Kent, if the labourer were free from 
those “ chains on his hands,” he would vote for the Liberal, for 
we found all those who were under Liberal employers were very 
warm in the cause. 

November is not the month for a labourer on I-+s. a week, witha 
family, and under a hard master, to feel independent ; and I will 
give a case or two within my knowledge. A farmer, about a mile 
and a half from the polling-station, dressed his horses in Tory 
colours, and “sold” at a halfpenny each the Tory rosettes, and 
had them placed on each of his men and sent the voters down in 
his waggon, with his son in charge; but there were three who 
would not have the Tory badges, but would wear the Liberal 
colours. They were not allowed to ride, and the “ master” took 
one under his especial censure, taunting him with how good he 
had been to him when he was ill, and telling him, “ if he ever 
got in trouble again, not to come to him.” Other little things 
have since occurred to prove that these three men were under 
the master’s displeasure, as it has just been discovered that they 
have hitherto not paid enough rent for their cottages; and he 
has charged them with poor-rates, which have hitherto been paid 
by the master, himself a tenant, under the Small Tenements 
Act, by which he claims deduction. Another farmer, about 
two miles from the polling-station, sent all who would 
vote as master down in his waggon, and gave them two 
hours off their time. AIl who voted on the other side had 
to work out their time and get down as they could. There 
are other cases of displeasure that might be named, and I 
am grieved t) say the “chain is on their hands.” Then there 
was probably a murmur, “ You can go;” and what this means 
in November is clear enough, especially when most of the 
other farmers—th»re ave brilliant exceptions—hold the same 
way. In an adjoining parish, the vicar denied the Liberal 
candidate the National School for a meeting, which a week 
before was lent to the Conservatives. Most of the parsons were 
ina panic. A labourer told me that the parson’s daughter—a 
Primrose Leaguer—was up at his house two or three times a 
day electioneering. We had one strong Tory sermon from the 
pulpit in our church, by the curate, not the vicar ; he would not 
stoop to such conduct ; while the farmers were preaching a five- 
shilling duty on corn, and their wives going about amongst the 
labourers and their wives telling them how much more they 
could pay them weekly if they could only get it. 

The parish in whic the vicar denied the school-room 
receives a large Government grant in aid of the school, and half 
the parish belongs to the National Church. Surely some 
of this land might be let, at the rent it is paying now, to 
the industrious labourer. The labourer vote is vot free. How 
can we make it s» ? 

Notwithstanding, the agricultural labourer, in this district, 
voted Liberal; the loose voters in the towns lost ourelection. T 
have no doubt that several labourers voted differently from the 
colour they had pinne] on them indicated, and they ought not to 
_ b2 forced to adopt what looks like deception ; but the man is com- 





i 
pletely under the master’s dictation. I can see no remedy for this, 
unless by protecting the labourer by a law fixing the minimum 
of wages. We have tenant-right. But we never hear of labour. 
right. Pardon me. Yes, we have the workhouse to prevent 
people starving. Break up a home and go into the house, or 
have, if outdoor relief is allowed, 2s. 6d. and a loaf of bread, 
Say what you will, the whole tithe arrangement requires recon. 
structing, and the Church lands so managed that the labourer 
shall receive more benefit from them. 

The agricultural labourer is squeezed and tyrannised over 
and the farmers have been bidding up for rents that they fies 
find do not pay. As for land depreciating in value, it depends 
on the date that is taken for Comparison. I know a farm the 
lease of which ran out in my time, and the terms of which were 
7s. 6d. per acre, which is now let at least at £2 10s. an acre, 
The labourer’s lot is asad one, Mr. Editor. Do try and help him, 
You will perceive the difficulty there is in exposing the cases J 
have named in the local press. The men would suffer, as they 
would certainly get discharged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Minster, Thanet, December 14th. Rozert Bvep, 


STRENGTH OF IRISH PARTIES. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The figures given by Mr. J. J. Murphy, in your issue of 
December 12th, are by themselves misleading. The statistics of 
the Irish elections require to be very carefully dealt with if we 
are to estimate even approximately the relative strength of Irish 
parties. I divide the Irish constituencies into four classes 
(omitting Dublin University), and class Liberals and Conserva. 
tives together under the head of Unionists. The following 
is my estimate of the voting strength of Unionists and 
Nationalists :— 





; : ’ Nationalists. Unionists. 

Crt meer ieee) oso. snk 
Ca? Gemeeees Se iiaae. 
Se lee 
= a a) aa .. aae 
Total for all Ireland ............... 393,935 148,180 


Of the total, Ulster has—Nationalists, 104.777; Unionists, 
112,882. And the other three provinces have—Nationalists, 
289,158; Unionists, 35,298. The Nationalists thus form 72} 
per cent. of the electorate; and their proportion of the repre- 
sentatives is 73, while they have 85.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Dvsriy LIseraL 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaTor.’’} 

Sir,—I have no wish to engage in the blighting and withering 
occupation of controversy. But your anonymous correspondent 
who signs himself “ Oxoniensis”’ concludes his letter with a 
triumphant question,—“Is this what Mr. Horton wants, or is 
he beating the air?” 1 is only fair to myself and to him to 
say that neither is this what I want, nor am I beating the air. 

But the concluding paragraph of his letter affords a fair 
illustration of the difficulty which even Liberals who are of the 
Church, Churchy, find in appreciating the claim for ‘‘ equality.” 
“Oxoniensis ” argues in effect that our Theological Professorships 
in Oxford must be confined to Churchmen, because otherwise, the 
majority of the students being Episcopalians, the lecture-rooms 
would be empty. Would he ever think of applying such an 
argument to any other professorships P Would he, for instance, 
have said fifteen years ago that the Sensationalist Philosophy 
must be established, because the majority of the men were 
followers of Mill and Lewes ? In that case, we could never have 
had T. H. Green in the Chair of Moral Philosophy. No, 
“ Oxoniensis” would never think of applying his argument in 
that direction; and why? Because happily we have not an 
“ Established” Philosophy adopted and maintained by the 
State. Still more absurd would he think it to refuse medical 
degrees to students who did not accept certain scientific dogmas 
about which there is a difference of opinion, such, for instance, 
as the theory of spontaneous generation. Why, then, should 
he refuse the theological degrees to those who do not accept the 
Episcopalian form of Church government ? 

The truth is, the arguments of “Oxoniensis,” and of 
“ Oxonienses,” as a whole, go on the assumption that the 
religion established is the Church, that its doctrines are, as it 
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a 
were, the scientific verities, the standard by which all other 
faiths may be tried and condemned. What we, as Noncon- 
formists, mean by “ equality ” is the recognition on the part of 
the State that it is not in a position to say what is the true 
standard in spiritual matters, and that consequently it must 
treat those who do not accept its formularies in precisely the 
game way as it treats those who do. 

The doctrines of the Established Church do not stand on the 
same footing as the elements of geometry, dissent from which 
argues either ignorance or stupidity. And until this very 
obvious principle is recognised, the adherents of ihe established 
faith can hardly help treating the non-adherents with a certain 
arrogance. 

Pray allow me, through your columns, to acknowledge the 
calmness, fuirness, and eloquence of Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s 
letter. Its arguments are, to my mind, inconclusive, but its 
spirit is faultless ; and need I add that if all the Clergy breathed 
the spirit of Mr. Davies, the cry against the Church, in losing 
all its bitterness, would lose much of its force.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hampstead, December 14th. R. F. Horton. 





MR. SHAW-LEFEVRE’S DEFEAT. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Whether Mr. Lefevre owes his defeat, amongst other 
causes, to the defection of Liberal Churchmen is a question of 
more than local interest, to which, however, nothing but a 
scrutiny can give a final answer. 

As the constituency polled within 9 per cent. of its registered 
strength, it is clear that the battle was not lost by general 
abstention, but by transferred votes. Seventy Irish, represent- 
ing 140 in the count, undoubtedly failed us, and this is the 
number by which we were beaten; but where has our majority 
gone to? Who else changed sides? Not the Dissenters, who 
form the bulk of the Liberal Party in Reading, and have given 
Mr. Lefevre, a Churchman, their undivided support for twenty- 
two years. There was no evidence whatever of tergiversation 
in this quarter; but among the Liberal Churchmen there was. 
Prominent Churchmen of my acquaintance declined to canvass 
or lend their carriages, would serve on no committee, and finally 
declined to vote, or else acknowledge since that they voted for the 
Conservative. That many stood firm I am willing to believe ; 
but it is a matter of general knowledge that many flinched.—I 
am, Sir, &e, 


Reading, December 13th. H. M. Watts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
|To THE Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sirn—Members of Convocation will join in the feeling you 
express; and, indeed, it is true that method and order were 
much to be desired on December 8th. But when a great 
machinery is undergoing alterations, some hammering may 
fairly be expected. Those who wish to transform the London 
University can scarcely hope to exercise such enchantment that 
all will take place with the noiseless ease of the proper move- 
ments for which its well-articulated mechanism was designed. 
And the future will, I fear, still more plainly show that Convo- 
cation is not exempt from natural consequences, nor will it 
collide with other great bodies and undergo great change of 
structure, and preserve at the same time that easy and peaceful 
play of movement which you remember it once to have enjoyed. 

The reason of the friction in Convocation is no mere question 
of conduct. The fact is, that the smaller and somewhat mixed 
committee to whose hands Convocation has confided the scheme 
of Lord Justice Fry’s Committee are asking Convocation to 
take up an obstructive and unjust position with regard to the 
general movement for larger, wider, and more equitable Univer- 
sity influence. And this has not yet been sufficiently proved in 
Convocation, so that proceedings there are taking incompatible 
directions, hence internal strain and resistance. 

To be brief, Convocation has unanimously declared that the 

degrees of the London University shall not be lowered, and 
every evidence is given that the members of Convocation hold 
to this as their fixed determination. The Senate would prove 
the same resc lution, if possible, still more firmly. 
_ But, Sir, there is a great outcry in London, and especially in 
its medical schools and colleges, demanding a degree that shall 
be distinctly and decidedly lower in its requirements than the 
present M.D. Lond., which is well known to exceed all others in 
severity of standard. 





I was, as Mr. Magnus did me the honour to mention, present 
at the informal meeting of his supporters. After a first universal 
affirmation that the degrees should not be lowered, the next vote 
was that the rise of any other University in London is not allow- 
able. In vain I pointed out that these resolutions are incom- 
patible, or only compatible if the University is going to oppose 
the giving of fair degrees in London by others at the same time 
that it refuses to give fair degrees itself. Such a dog-in-the- 
manger policy is not reasonable, nor does it deserve to succeed. 
Opposition to it will not diminish but increase; and the question 
will have to be defived with increasing clearness in Convocation 
until graduates fully understand that they must now choose 
between sacrificing the value of their proofs of unusual attain- 
ment on the one hand, and allowing the rise of another Uni- 
versity on the other. 

At present there are outside the University two distinct 
movements, the object of which is extension of University 
influence in the Metropolis. One of these movements is that 
known as the Teaching University scheme. The other is the 
movement of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, who 
are coming forward to claim the right of giving degrees. 

What Convocation is doing amounts to this:—It declares it 
will not satisfy the demand for extension of graduation in 
London in the one direction in which that extension is needed. 
It will not give “fair” or “ equitable” degrees; by “fair” and 
“equitable” I mean degrees awarded for attainments equal to 
those required for M.D. at Edinburgh or at Aberdeen. Mean- 
time it is elaborating extensive schemes aimed at drawing such 
bodies as the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons and 
the Medical Schools into a quiescent union with itself on these 
obstructive terms, such terms being utterly destructive of the 
great aim and determination of the Royal Colleges.—I am, Sir, 
«e., 


Finsbury Circus, December lth. Water Moxon. 





THE MISSING ELEMENT IN MODERN ART. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPecTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In reading your article on Mr. Herkomer it struck me 
that what is wanted in modern art is “spirituality.” Art 
ought to be the expression of the inward meaning of outward 
things; in most modern pictures we have outward things, faces, 
dresses, scenery, more or less accurately portrayed; but the 
“something” is wanting which makes a picture a work of art. 
We must have noble men for noble art, men not merely of moral 
but holy life. As it is, the heart that makes the theologian, 
so it is the heart that makes the artist.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Frogmore, St. Albans, December 13th. Epwarp LIpprEn.. 
THE MUZZLING ORDER FOR DOGS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE *‘ Spectator.” | 
Sirn,—There seems to be a rather general impression among 
persons who disapprove of the present order for muzzling dogs 
that it has not resulted only from the scare about hydrophobia. 
Many people think that it has been suggested by the fact that 
the Revenue has not been assisted, as it ought to be, by the 
payment of the dog-tax. Most working-men who keep dogs 
never think of paying the tax. Their dogs run wildly about the 
streets, picking up all kinds of garbage, and often in want of 
water. ‘These 2re much more likely to become vicious, or mad, 
than dogs in the possession of those who can take care of them, 
and who are responsible for their not doing mischief. 

I would suggest that no dog should be allowed to run in the 
streets without a collar, having a badge with the owner’s name 
and true address; and in addition to this, a small mark to be 
affixed to it each year when the tax is paid, so that the four- 
footed bearer may be seen to be an accredited and well-con- 
ditioned animal. ‘This is the practice in some German towns. 
It might perhaps be well to appoint an Inspector to ascertain 
from time to time whether every dog has its true label. 

A very large number of poor stray dogs have been lately 
taken to the Dogs’ Home, and, it is to be hoped, destroyed. 
There can be no reason why the remainder, all those who have 
owners and homes, should be made to endure the infliction 
of the wire-muzzle, a very distressing restraint at the best, 
but likely, in the hands of careless persons, to become a real 
torment, and if neglected and left on the poor animals’ mouths, 
a cause of disease and starvation. May I ask whether, during 
the alarm about hydrophobia, any doctor has thought of 
applying a cupping-glass at once to the bite, whenever it is 
possible? Suction has been found as effectual, or more so, 
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than cauterisation; and cupping, which might be had at the 
nearest chemi:ts’ shops, is easier to obtain and more effectual 
than either.—I am, Sir, &e., S. E. Dr M. 





THE SULTAN’S TREASURY. 
|To THe Eprror oF THE ‘* Spectator.” | 
Sis,—Mr. Robinson’s late inquiries at Constantinople are of 
extreme interest; but I am not in the least surprised to hear 
that there is no hope of any great additions to knowledge being 
made by objects in possession of the Turk. ‘The sack of Con- 
stantinople by the Franks and Venetians must not be forgotten, 
and in your article headed “‘ Aladdin’s Cave” in your last number 
you say that “the House of Othman pillaged Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Greece, Asia Minor, and Constantinople itself, while they 
were still full of the work of that elder world which feudal 
Europe in its madness suffered them to keep.”’ This leaves out 
the work of all destroyers before the Ottomans. Before they 
arose at all the greater part of Asia Minor had, to say nothing 
of Saracen inroads, been deliberately made a wilderness by the 
Seljuk Turks. Greece, when the Ottomans entered it, had 
largely become part of “fendal Europe.” The long struggles 
between East-Roman and Bulgarian must have swept away a 
good deal of the “work of the elder world” from Macedonia 
and ‘Thrace. Your article goes on,—‘ Constantinople, in 
particular, when it fell, was a museum choked with the 
art treasures accumulated for nine hundred years.” This 
is literally true of Constantinople when it fell in 1204; it 
is no longer true of Constantinople when it fell in 1453. 
“Nothing like the Palace of the Palwologi can ever have 
existed.” Nothing like the Palace of the Komnénoi can ever 
have existed; the Palwologi can have had nothing but what 
they may have contrived to gather in the 190 years of the 
restored Empire. ‘The renegade Crusaders of 1204 had the 
greatest opportunity for both destruction and plunder that ever 
fell to the lot of any company of spoilers, and they used it 
pretty thoroughly in both ways. Both with regard to artistic 
treasures and to everything else, it should always be borne in 
mind that the Ottomans had not to deal with the mighty East- 
Roman power as it stood under Macedonian Basil or Komnenian 
Manuel. They found only a mere fragment of it, which con- 
tinued its name and traditions, and which had had the good 
luck to win back the ancient capital, but which otherwise was 
simply one of the endless States, Greek, Latin, and Slavonic, 
which arose out of the breaking-up of the Empire after the 
conquests of the Franks and Venetians in 1204.—I am Sir, &c., 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 

15 St. Giles’, Oxford, December lth. 

[The Ottomans ought to have inherited the plunder of the 
Seljuk Turks; and as to the Crusaders, where is the proof that 
they stole objects of art? If so, what did they do with them ? 
Mere destruction was not their object —Ep. Spectator. ] 


POETRY. 
ee 
ON LAST LOOKING INTO SMILES’ “ SELF-HELP.” 
i 
Mvcu musing have I read of strenuous men,— 
Of soldier, painter, craftsman, those who wrought 
And reaped success, and now in this world’s ken 
Loom largely ; whom our younger ones are taught 
To mould their lives on. Yet the more my thought 
Turns towards the losing side, that unsung band 
Of broken hearts who, ever failing, fought 
The long, long battle, while the iron hand 
Aye pressed them backward from their high emprise 
Until they perished. And the rabble rout 
Stull rushes with stretched neck and staring eyes 
To greet the coming man. So, let them shout,— 
Faint grow the echoes of their rude applause ; 
Blot out that huckstering tale of gain aud loss. 
3ehold the Leader of a vanquished cause, 
His arms extended on the bitter cross ! 
What of the weak things of the earth ? Of those 
Who found no helper, or he came too late ? 
Oi allthat spectre multitude, who knows 
Aught of their struggle with malignant fate ? 
Is there no Homer for the beaten side ? 
Are they beneath the wisdom of the wise ? 








TE 
The pity of the good? Let fools deride ; 
The tattered troops of Failure high I'll prize. 
Such the brave sailor who with all his host 
Slow, month by month, leashed in by fool’s commands 
Rotted to death along the deadly coast, ; 
And left the victory for another’s hands. 
And such was he who, born to guide a State, 
Sunk in decay and gasping in death’s throes, 
Fell on the threshold of the captured gate, 
Burst inward by the rush of Moslem foes. 
Harotp B. Harrisox, 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL. 
COLOURS. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


In this second notice of the Institute, we intend only to look 
quickly round the West Gallery, and try to give some notion 
of the collection as a whole. This is the more advisable as the 
present Exhibition is not one which is remarkable for any pic. 
tures of great individual merit. Taking it altogether, the works 
sent are not above a fair average of excellence; and it ig 
specially the case that the men to whom we should haye 
looked for contributions of more than average interest, have 
either fallen below their usual level, or not sent in at all, 
The President, Sir James Linton, sends nothing; Mr. E. J, 
Gregory, an Associate, is also absent; Mr. Henry Moore 
(who has been at last elected a member of the Royal 
Academy) is very poorly represented; Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr. 
Macbeth, and Mr. Henry Woods, are all absent; Mr. Wyllie 
sends only two examples of but little importance; and so on 
throughout the list. On the other hand, there are a large 
number of pleasant little landscapes by comparatively unknown 
men, and a considerable quantity of figure subjects, mostly of 
the genre species. Of imaginative painting, there is little or 
none; nor are there any studies from the nude of serious im- 
portance. Portraiture, too, is very sparsely represented ; and, 
speaking roughly, there is not a single portrait of sufficient 
importance to render detailed notice necessary. 

Amongst the painters whose pictures are less meritorious than 
usual, Mr. Napier Hemy may be first mentioned. He sendsa 
large, rather strongly-coloured interior of a yacht’s cabin, the 
yachtsman being engaged in measuring distances by a chart, 
which is spread out on the table before him, whilst a sailor on 
the other side of the chart waits for the result. Behind the 
yachtsman, a very unattractive young lady in a scarlet 
Glengarry cap and a pince-nez, watches the operation. The 
painting is rather above than below the average in its 
technique, and the figures are well drawn. But the result 
is curiously ungraceful and dull. The artist has not succeeded 
in making his figures interesting, or in telling any clear 
story by their action. It is difficult to imagine why any 
one should care to possess a record of an incident like 
this, which has been treated in such a manner. Near this 
is a small picture by Mr. F. D. Millet, one of the younger 
American artists, called “ ‘The Amanuensis,” which shows an 
old-fashioned, dark-brown study, a characteristic old gentle- 
man sitting cross-legged by the fire, and dictating to a girl who 
is seated at a large open secrétaive. Itis a quiet, rather dull 
picture, intended to be humorous, but scarcely gaining its effect ; 
carefully, rather than well painted; and with colour which can- 
not be called good, though it is fairly harmonious. Mr. Millet’s 
large work in this gallery, of a father coming in to visit 
his sick child, is a repetition, as far as its motive of colour and 
general treatment is concerned, of the picture with which this 
artist made so great a success two or three years ago, which was a 
girl seated in front of a white-curtained window. The present ex- 
ample is scarcely interesting, save from a technical point of view. 
We prefer Mr. Barnard’s “ Pot Boiler ’’—a servant-girl cleaning a 
kitchen utensil in a sunny garden—to the larger work whick 
we mentioned in our first notice. It is, no doubt, as the artist 
wishes us to understand, a “ pot-boiler” in every sense of the 
term; but is full of clear sunlight and cleverly contrasted 
shadow, and is painted with great skill. Mr. Matthew Hale 
sends two little classical figure-studies, very minute in size, and 
bright and pleasant in effect. One is of a girl leaning her 
back against a marble wall; the other, of a girl and a man 
doing much the same thing. Neither picture means, nor is in- 
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tended to mean, anything in particular; but both fulfil their 
purpose of being graceful and pleasing. Mr. Herbert Dalziel 
has a picture of fishing-boats putting out to sea, the sails 
dark against very bright water, which he calls “Men must 
Work”; which gives an impression of truth to nature, and 
in which the fishing-boats are cleverly arranged. One can 
hardly tell, however, whether the artist has intended the 
time to be day or night. A little further on is Mr. Alexander 
Harrison’s ‘“ Wave,” a picture not without merit, which the 
painter has greatly injured by putting it into a gigantic 
and very much over-decorated frame, of wholly inappro- 
priate design. It may be especially mentioned with regard 
to this work, that the form of the large breaking wave is 
good, and very true in colour; but that the artist has 
broken down in attempting to draw the lines of retreating and 
advancing foam, in the left-hand foreground of the picture. This 
“ Wave ”’ is, indeed, an incomplete study, good in some places 
and not in others. With this may, perhaps, be mentioned 
another “ Wave,” by Mr. Arthur Severn, which is almost photo- 
graphic in its rigidity, bat is otherwise successful. Mr. Nettleship’s 
“Fast Asleep,” a study of a lioness and her cubs, which hangs 
near this, is, we regret to say, quite unworthy of his reputation ; 
and Mr. John Collier’s “The Wetterhorn, Evening,” has only the 
interest which attaches to the work of a clever portrait-painter who 
is attempting landscape. It is well drawn and carefully enough 
executed, and probably a duller picture of Swiss landscape the 
world has not yet seen. Turn from this to Mr. F. W. Hayes’s 
“Jetsam ”’—a study of rock, sand, and sea, on (we should 
imagine) the Cornish coast; one of those little pictures in which 
the artist has been content to put down a piece of nature just 
as he found it, and has had the luck, or the skill, to choose a 
beautiful bit for the purpose. If there were nothing else in this 
little stuly to recommend it, the way in which the sand curves 
over to the pool of still water, which lies at the foot of the rock, 
would be sufficient to show the truth and ability of the painter. 
What shall we say of Miss Jane M. Dealy’s “ Dutch Bargain ?” to 
which, by the way, she appends an incorrect quotation. It repre- 
sents twolittle Dutch girls, the elder of whom is trying to exchange 
abad doll for the younger’s comparatively good one. The story is 
told with perfect plaiuness; the children are admirably painted, 
and the pretty, half-sentimental, half-comic intention of the 
scene is very forcibly expressed. One cannot, however, avoid 
saying that the figures are too stroug fur the landscape; that 
they are, so to speak, in one key, and the landscape in another ; 
and that they have an air of being set down in the middle of a 
composition which has no connection with them. The truth is, 
that there is too much landscape for the subject of the picture ; 
and that the figures appear to have been done in the studio 
rather than out of doors. A glance should be given at the 
picture of “Henley Regatta,” by Mr. Frederick Vezin, 
if only to notice how truth of tone, and a very smart 
and chic style of drawing, are perfectly consistent with a 
falsity of colour which is almost superhuman. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say, that this “ Henley Regatta ” seems 
to have been taken out of its frame and rabbed face down- 
wards in London mud. The old recipe for making a modern 
picture into an antique one,—namely, to paint it in a glaring 
key of colour, make it as hot and strong as possible, and then 
take a handtul of soot and rub it all over the surface of the 
painting, and after washing the soot off, pour a strong yellow 
varnish over the canvas,—might, with the exception of the 
varnish, have been followed here. 


Mr. C. J. Lewis’s “Old Battersea Bridge” is interesting at 
the present time, now that the demolition of that structure is 
nearly completed. But to any one who knows Battersea as well 
as the present writer, it can scarcely be very admirable, since it 
gives an exaggerated notion of the length of the bridge, and also of 
the colour of both it and it. surroundings. There is a lemon-yellow 
boat in the foreground of the picture, which is about as unlike any 
Thames craft we have ever seen, as it is possible to conceive. A 
little example of Mark Fisher hangs near this, of a “Common near 
Maidenhead,” the cool greens of which rest the eye pleasantly. 
Of Mr. Caton Woodville’s “ Broken Faith,” the chief picture 
here, we can say little in praise. He has a smaller contribution 
of an old Turk sitting in his divan, and apparently remonstrat- 
ing with a very sulky lady of the hareem, who kneels in front of 
him; which, though it is entirely a tour de force, is full of this 
painter's audacity and picturesqueness, and gives the notion 
that when the artist was in a good painting humour, he sat 
down and did it out of his head,—just to amuse himself. We 


must leave the pictures in the central and east galleries for 
our third notice, only mentioning here that all the best land- 
scapes of the Exhibition are in those two rooms. 








BOOKS. 


nce ns 
MADAME MOHL.* 

Miss O'Meara has made a very lively and charming book on 
a very lively and charming person. But she has hardly laid 
sufficient stress on the Scotch origin of Madame Mohl, and the 
remarkable effectiveness of the brilliant French setting which 
her homely Scotch nature received,—effectiveness, we mean, for 
the purpose of bringing out at once the capacity of French 
culture for expressing the most real elements in social life, and 
also the capacity of homely Scotch genuineness for setting off the 
brightness and marvellous precision of French epigram. Miss 
O’Meara regrets that she can give no record of Madame Mohl’s 
conversational wit. In the course of the book, however, once or 
twice in letters, once or twice in records of Madame Mohl’s con- 
versation, there are preserved various admirable and very charac- 
teristic instances of that wit. For instance, in her rather savage 
philippic against the Hungarians in 1849, Madame Mohl writes 
to Amptre,—‘* All their patriotism consists in a costume.” Never 
was there a better epigram invented to express, — whether 
justly or unjustly,—that unreality of certain types of patriotism 
which the Scotchwoman felt so deeply, but which the Scotch- 
woman without her French breeding would hardly have expressed 
so neatly. Again, after the Franco-German War, she said to 
Madame D’Abbadie:—“ Nations squint in looking at one 
another ; we must distrust what Germany and France say of 
each other.’”” There was the homely Scotch mother-wit, without 
even much trace of the French setting. Again, in Miss Gaskell’s 
presence, Madame Mohl was praising warmly some lady whom 
she had just met, when another lady, intending to depreciate 
the subject of conversation, asked  superciliously, — “ Let 
me see,—who was Mrs. So-and-so before her marriage ?"’ 
“ Madame Mchl turned sharply on her with,—‘ Oh, I don’t 
bother my head about odd bodies’ wases.’” It was this 
bizarre homeliness of spirit which, when set in the ex- 
quisite French of Madame Mohl’s style, produced the sort 
of contrast which so thoroughly delighted her French 
friends. They were sure of a geunine ring about all Madame 
Mohl's sayings, and they were sure also that the genuineness 
would be set off by terse and piquant modes of speech. And 
it was not merely the contrast between homely mother-wit and 
epigrammatic form, which was so charming to the French in 
Madame Mohl. Besides this, she had the genuine love for 
French manners, for the French art of conversation, for the 
French vivacity, and for the I'rench delight in society, which is 
comparatively rare among the English, though the old his- 
torical relations between France and Scotland have perhaps 
made it commoner in Scotland. As her whole life showed, 
Mudame Mohl delighted in the institution of the salon, 
studied its history, had mastered many of its secrets, and 
usually suppressed completely that wilful insular caprice that 
so often destroys the harmony of society. 'There is, indeed, one 
instance given of the outbreak of this caprice in a sudden and 
(as the story is told) perfectly unmeaning declaration of Madame 
Mohl’s in the presence of some distinguished Italians: “Tous 
les Italiens, c’est de la canaille,” which produced, of course, a 
scene in her sulon, and led to the sudden exit of the distinguished 
foreigners so inhospitably attacked. We do not question the 
authenticity of the incident, which, says Miss O’Meara, “ was 
the talk of Paris for some days;” but it seems to us utterly 
unintelligible as it stands, and entirely out of keeping with 
Madame Mohl’s nature and habits of life. Surely there must 
be some explanation in the character of the conversation which 
led to so wonderful an explosion. In wrath Madame Mohl could 
do anything, however rude; but we feel sure that there must 
have been something to excite her wrath before she could have 
violated all her own rules, and also those courtesies of feeling 
which were so deeply rooted in her. There was a depth of kind- 
ness in her which seems to us quite inconsistent with any 
purely capricious outbreak cf this kind. That she was capable 
of rudeness to a guest whom she thought a bore, and not only 
a hore, but likely to spoil the pleasure of others in the con- 
versation of her salon, Miss O’Meara gives evidence. But 


* Madame Mohl, hev Salen and her Fr‘ends. A Study of Social Life in Paris. 
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then she had the passion of her life to impel, and in some 
sense, we may say, to excuse, her. But in the story of the 
rudeness to Madame Ristori and her compatriots we have 
nothing given us to account for or to extenuate the outbreak. 
Such a story should hardly have been given unless, on the 
one hand, Miss O’Meara could absolutely prove to us that there 
was no excuse for it, or could have given us, on the other hand, 
the circumstances which constituted that excuse. 


Two of the features in Madame Mohl’s character which 
Miss O’Meara brings out strongly were her genuine purity 
and her deep affectionateness. She would never read a 
bad French novel, and was very angry when a friend 
sent her a ticket to a play not of the best character, saying 
that it was not one fit for a girl to attend, but that 
a woman of her age might go and see it without impro- 
priety. She sent back the ticket at once, explaining that she 
did not choose to be thought less disinclined to impure litera- 
ture because she had grown old, and, in her own words, gave 
her friend a “piece of her mind.” Her simple and homely 
affectionateness was very touching. After her husband’s death, 
the friends who saw her passing in the street said, “ Poor old 
soul; she looks like a lost dog going about searching for his 
master.” And even her letters to intimate friends breathe just the 
same warmth of heart. Here is a delightfully impatient and 
impulsive one to Amptre, which seems to bring back the living 
image of Madame Mohl to us in her impatient, imperious, jerky 
affectionateness :— 

“You said you would introduce me to Madame Cheuvreux. I 
now summon you to keep your word. If you are too busy, tell me 
her day, her hour, and if she will have me, I will go and see her. 
Life is short, and I hate putting off. ‘There is a lady who used to 
say to her husband, ‘ Or, cela, je veux entrer dans mon avenir tout 
de suite.’ Her hair is white, and he is always saying to her, ‘We 
will keep this for our avenir. I think that saying of hers ought to 
become an axiom. I adopt it. I have lots of grey hairs; I won’t 
pull them out; I won’t be placked, as I see many ladies are; and I 
want to do and have immediately whatever I want to do and have. I 
love you. I tell you Ido. You are an ingrate. Never mind. One 
must make the best of the friends one has.” 

The stories of Madame Mohl’s odd costumes are very char- 
acteristic and amusing, but we confess we do rot quite believe 
the one given on the authority of Madame Ozanam of her 
appearing on M. Loménie’s arm at a great ball at the Hotel de 
Ville looking ‘like a mad witch,” with her hair stuck all over 
“with long straws,” “as if it had been rolled on a stable floor.” 
That would have been the affectation of wild dressing ; and so 
far as we know there was no affectation of any kind about 
Madame Mohl. Her bad dressing was no doubt partly care- 
lessness, partly bad taste as regards dress. Butshe would have 
had to invent something hideous for the sake of its hideons- 
ness, to have twined her tangled hair with long straws. And 
that we are not at all prepared to believe. 

We do not think that Miss O’Meara can have much authority 
for saying,—* Her English was very pure, but not so graceful 
and rich as her French; she wrote it with correct grace, but 
there is something in the style that reminds one of uw foreigner.” 
It fell to the lot of the present writer to put her article on 
Madame Récamier into shape for the National Review. It was 
an admirable article, and her originality of idiom,—her “ kitchen 
English,” as she humorously called it,—was unique and 
delightful; but very few tasks were ever more difficult than 
getting the English into shape at all. She certainly wrote 
charming letters. But when she sat down to compose a book, 
she often got her English into a tangle as intricate as that of 
her curls. 

What Miss O'Meara says of Madame Mohl’s character, and 
the dreariness of her latter days, when she had lost her 
husband, when her salon was deserted, when her memory was 
failing, and when, if she had had a deep and vital faith, that 
faith would have been of the utmost use to her in securing 
her peace, is very well and tenderly said. Doubtless her 
ambition,—to bring good talkers together and help them to 
enjoy both each others’ talk and their own,—was not a very 
noble one, though it was perfectly pure, and wise, and dis- 
interested, so far as it went, and was never made to promote 
ignobleends. She really regarded Madame Récamier as a true 
benefactress to France,—and no doubt to some extent Madame 
Récamier was a true benefactress; and she herself wished to 
be a benefactress of the same kind. And she succeeded. But 
when she said,—“ I have all my life striven to please; but I 
cannot forgive myself for having lost many opportunities, for 


reflection, “Car, au fond, il n’y a que cela,”—she made a most 
touching confession of the vanity of the end for which she had all 
her life striven ; and had she not been a good deal better than her 
own conscious ideal,—deeper, more affectionate, more generongs 
in feeling, more devoted to her friends than any wish to please 
could account for,—she would not even have inspired the genuine 
love which softened the loneliness of her old age. Madame Mohl 
was much better than her ideal. But it cannot be denied that 
her ideal was a poor one, and that she lived to discover how little 
solidity it had. 


A SCOTCH PHYSICIAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.» 


Tux late Sir Robert Christison was for some years before his 
death recognised as the first of Scotch physicians, and, within a 
certain range, one of the first experts in Great Britain; while 
in the Medical School of Edinburgh he exercised almost auto. 
cratic sway. The portrait which is presented along with hig 
autobiography suggests the possession by its original of many 
of the qualities which one would like always to associate with 
“a great healer,’—seriousness, kindliness, healthy simplicity 
and openness of nature. “A good Scotch face,” an ordinary 
English observer would be sure to say. Yet Sir Robert 
Christison, as he tells us, belonged, on the father’s side, to the 
purely Scandinavian, and not to the ordinary Lowland Saxon, 
stock :— 

“My father, Professor of Humanity in the University of Edin. 
burgh, was,” he says, “descended from agricultural forefathers in 
Forfavshire. The first Scottish member of the race must have come 
from a Norwegian pirate in days of old. Mine is not a family name 
in Scotland, and is, indeed, rare anywhere in the Scottish counties; 
but it is very common in Norway, and also in a modified form 
(Christensen, Christiansen) both in Sweden and in Denmark. It is 
extremely rare in avy Scotch county but Forfarshire, on whose coasts 
frequent descents were made in ancient times by the Norwegian 
piratical hordes, otherwise called, when compliment was intended, 
Vikings. My father, moreover, was a genuine Scandinavian in frame 
—tall, broad-chested, long-bodied, very muscular every way, with 
small features for his size, calm determination in his looks, and of 
intense, though quiet, energy.” 

It would be interesting—it may be said by way of digression, 
though also of suggestion—to inquire what has been the effect 
on the intellectual history of Scotland of the infusion into it of 
purely Scandinavian blood through those districts whose coasts 
were exposed to invasion from Danish and Norwegian pirates, 
Does it not account to some extent for the intellectual energy 
and mercantile success which give Aberdonians honourable 
distinction even among Scotchmen? Can it not be traced in 
Burns’s seeming delight in rebellion for its own sake, in the 
foam and defiance of his “ Jolly Beggars”? We might even 
say that the unbending and (in University matters) dictatorial 
Conservatism of Christison was due to his stalwart Scandinavian 
ancestry, were it not that his mother belonged to the Border 
clan of Johnstones. ‘ With a pirate at one end of the line,” he 
says, “and a robber at the other, one may fairly claim to a 
decent ancestry.” And perhaps Christison’s Toryism was, like 
Scott’s, essentially feudalism, being Scandinavian only in the 
vigour and success with which it was asserted. 

At all events, both Christison’s career and his father’s were 
characterised by rapid Scandinavian dashes at position. His 
grandfather being only a small hill-tenant in the lower Lammer- 
moors, his father was compelled, more Scottico, to work for his 
living. Choosing the humblest of intellectual walks, he became, 
at the age of nineteen, parochial schoolmaster in his native parish. 
Shortly afterwards he was promoted to the headmastership of 
an academy in Dalkeith, and thence to a mastership in the High 
School of Edinburgh. Finally, in 1806, he became Professor of 
Humanity in the University of his native city. Christison’s 
own success was at least equally rapid. Born in 1797, he was 
appointed Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 1822 at the 
age of twenty-five, and only three years after graduating in 
medicine. Ten years later he was appointed to the chair of 
Materia Medica. As early as 1829, Christison, who, when a 
student, had studied under Orfila, published his Treatise on 
Poisons, which established his reputation as the first British 
toxicologist of his time. Kindliness, as a sort of cushion to, or 
relief from, conquering energy, is a specially Scandinavian virtue, 
and, as already noticed, it was expressed in the face of Sir 
Robert Christison. He inherited it directly from his father, the 
Edinburgh Professor of Latin, in whose case liberality was an 
amusing weakness :— 








* The Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart. 2 vols, 








not devoting more care to it;” and added, after a moment’s 
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“He was not exactly,” his son says, “the counterpart of my late 
colleague, Dr. Alison. He did not get daily from his servant a 

and’s-worth of small change before starting for work in the morning, 
and return in the evening without a single sixpence to take ont of his 

ket on going to bed. But no description of impecuniosity, real or 
pretended, appealed to his heart or purse in vain. Pauper, mendi- 
cant, and ‘gentle beggar’ alike made of him their prey. Especially 
did he fall a victim to the heedless, selfish petition for gratis tickets 
for attendance on his University classes. The unscrupulosity of the 
asker was often not more astonishing than the facility of the granter. 
Iremember & rough young mountaineer bringing one day an intro- 
daction, as the prodigy of his parish, and a request for a gratis ticket, 
from a Highland minister of whom my father knew nothing. The 
rodigy got his ticket, as a matter of course. Next year the same 
faithful shepherd sent three more sheep—all equally prodigies—on 
the same errand, and with the like success. I am afraid to estimate 
the cost of this indulgence ; but I am eure that a thousand pounds 
was under the sum of which, during my father’s fifteen years’ occn- 
ancy of his University chair, his heirs were defrauded through an 
amiable weakness.” 

Sir Robert Christison’s life, so far as it is covered by his auto- 
biography, was not particalarly eventful. He studied in Edin- 
burgh, London, and Paris, duly graduated in medicin>, and, as we 
have already seen, rapidly achieved professional success. There 
seem to have been some slips between the cup and the lipin the 
matter of his marriage; but as he married the lady of his choice 
after all, these can have given him but little concern. But Sir 
Robert, although his career was not made up of startling 
episodes, writes in a lively s‘y'e, and tells some remarkably good 
stories. Here is one, of its kind altogether perfect, about a 
dinner at the laying of the foundation-stone of the Edinburgh 
Observatory. The Chairman was Professor Playfair, Sir Robert 
Christison’s teacher in physics. Having made a pithy speech,— 


“He was vociferously applauded by a guest beside him, the officer 
commanding the artillery of the district, who was also one of his 
students. In an evil moment it occurred to those near him to suggest 
to Colonel Smith that he should propose the chairman’s health, an 
invitation which he at once accepted. Now, the Colonel was a bluff 
soldier, brought up in campaigns, more accustomed to speak to his 
guns than to a sea of scientific faces, all gazing into his own ; and, 
moreover, a member of that army which for the second time 
‘swore terribly in Flanders.’ Accordingly, he broke down at 
the outset, and subsided at once in a startling peroration. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I have the honour to propose a toast 
which I am sure you will all be delighted to drink. This is 
the health of our most distinguished chairman, Professor Play- 
fair [prolonged applause |. Professor Playfair, gentlemen, is a man 
—is a man—gentlemen; Professor Playfair—Professor Playfair— 
gentlemen, I say, gentlemen, Professor Playfair is a man who—a 
man—Professor Playfair is a man, gentlemen—is a man who—who 
—who—I say again, gentlemen, Professor Playfair-——-By God, 
gentlemen, Professor Piayfair is a man to go even to hell with! A 
short ponse of horror, a universal peal of laughter, and a round of 
hearty applause, succeeded this unprecedented harangue. Then came 
a silence of deep curiosity to know how Playfair would take it up. 
Bat Playfair had been fairly roused, and was not taken aback. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he replied, ‘I have to thank you very much for your 
cordial concurrence in the toast which you have paid me the com- 
pliment of drinkiog. But I know not where to find words adequate 
to express the acknowledgments due from me to the gallant Colonel 
for the very uncommon proof he has given of his regard and 
affection for me. We have heard of many instances in history 
of great attachment between friend and friend. But the gallant 
officer has surpassed them all. For in the history of the world, [am not 
aware of any man, since the days of Pylades and Orestes, having been 
willing to accompany his friend to —— the place he has mentioned.’ ” 


Much of this book, especially those portions which deal with 
Sir Robert Christison’s researches as a chemist and work as a 
physician, are of interest to the medical rather than to the 
general reader, although he writes with such lucidity and 
obvious candour that a layman can at least take an intelligent 
interest in everything he writes. He was in Edinburgh when 
Burke and Hare were tried for murdering poor people to pro- 
vide subjects for Dr. Knox, a popular lecturer on anatomy. He 
and another young medical man conducted the inspection of 
that body, which being seen under Burke’s bedstead, first caused 
suspicion to fall on him and his confederate. Here is what he 
says on the conduct and future career of Knox :— 


“ My own opinion at the time was that Dr. Knox, then the most 
popular lecturer on anatomy in Edinburgh—with a class of upwards 
of three hundred students, whom he must have found it very difficult 
to supply with sufficient materials for dissection—had rather wilfully 
shut his eyes to accidents, which ought to have excited the grave 
suspicions of a man of his intelligence. ..... Knox, a man of 
undoubted talent, but notoriously deficient in principle and in 
heart, was exactly the person to blind himself against suspicion, 
and to fall into blamable carelessnéss. But it was absurd to charge 
him with anything worse. He never recovered, in Edinburgh society, 
from the stigma which thus attached to him. His talent as a 
lecturer kept his class-room crowded as usual, but only for a few 
years. The numbers fell off at last; he left Edinburgh; and after 
various vicissitudes, and successive descents, he sank, before his 
death in London, to a state not mnge, above destitution. One of his 





last occupations was that of lecturer, demonstrator, or showman, to 
a travelling party of Ojibbeway Indians.” 

It has been before now pointed out in these columns that the 
position of a Scotch Professor is in many respects the most en- 
viable that a man of culture in Great Britain can hold. Sir Robert 
Christison confirms us in this opinion by some statistics he gives 
of the longevity of professors in Edinburgh. Clearly, Insurance 
Companies must do well by the Scotch Universities. From 
figures which Sir Robert gives as to the ages at entry of office and 
death of all the Principals of the four Scotch Universities— 
fourteen in all—who had (up to the time of his writing) died 
since 1820, we find that their average age at death was 78°35, 


- and that their average “ survival’ was 28:0 years, while their ex- 


pectation of life, according to the most approved tables, was 19°43. 
The life of one of the fourteen was uninsurable when he enteredon 
office. ‘ Deducting his case, the remaining thirteen attained on 
an average very nearly the age of 80 (79°84); their survival was 
283 years, instead of 19°40, their expectation-term, and con- 
sequently they outlived that term by 8°9 years, or 46 per cent.” 





LOUIS AGASSIZ.* 

So far as human happiness lies in the exercise of those faculties 
which constitute man’s psychical diferentia, the study of Natural 
Science affords its students the amplest, the most varied, and the 
most unalloyed enjoyment of existence. The student of the forms 
and modes of life, in particular, finds his curiosity at once daily 
stimulated, and in a measure satisfied, while his powers grow 
with use and enable him continually to widen his horizon and 
deepen his insight. He is confined neither to the laboratory 
nor to the library. His field of inquiry is the whole organic 
world, past and present. He must be a deft manipulator 
and a keen observer, untiring in the harvesting of facts, 
and at once logical and imaginative in the generalisations 
he founds upon them. No bigotry dogs his footsteps, and no 
dogma arrests his progress. His restrained enthusiasm never 
descends to frenzy, and idols of all kinds have for him but an 
incidental and temporary attraction. Hence his full life is 
empty of every form of ennui, and, if his powers are fairly com- 
mensurate with his ambitions, it is brightened by the constant 
joy of strenuous and successtul mental activity, each period of 
which brings him nearer to the comprehension and appreciation 
of the supreme resultant of all the known forces of the universe. 

That we have here indulged in no vain panegyric of the life 
biological the volumes before us amply prove. Louis Agassiz has, 
indeed, been fortunate in his biographer, whose close relation to 
him in no wise diminished the difficulty of her task. This record 
of his life and work is distinguished no less by judgment and 
good taste than by fullness of scientific knowledge; while the 
simplicity and earnestness with which it is written lend it 
a peculiar charm and interest. It is neither redundant nor 
meagre; the scientific student (despite some modest words of 
doubt in the preface) will find the course of Agassiz’s work 
sufficiently traced in it, while the general reader will be attracted 
by its lively portraiture of a generous character, joined to a 
noble intellect. But the bare facts of Agassiz’s career show 
what a happy one it must have been. He found the only repose 
he desired in a change of congenial occupation, and if life is 
measured by activity, enjoyed his twice over. He attained, and 
attained early, pre-eminent success in a peculiarly difficult 
department of natural science, and may fairly be said to have 
established, if not founded, the science of fossil ichthyology. 
But he was no mere specialist; he surveyed the whole field if 
he devoted himself to the minute examination of a particular 
area of human knowledge; and.in his interpretation of special 
phenomena, never allowed himself to be guided by principles 
based on other than wide inductions. Hence his plane of 
thought was always an elevated one; and, however concentrated 
his attention might be upon particalar groups of biological 
phenomena, he never lost sight of their relations as elements of 
the vast temporal and spatial horizons of life. His erndition 
was enormous, and he possessed in an eminent degree the rare 
art of imparting knowledge to others. He wrote —to illustrate 
his minor qualities—in Latin, English, and German with almost 
as much ease as in his mother-tongue,—French. While his 
varied powers and ample attainments won him the admiration of 
his contemporaries, his amiable and generous disposition gained 
him their friendship, their affection even. Alexander von 
Humboldt and Cuvier treated him almost from the first hour 





* Louis Agassiz: his Life and Correspondence, Editel by Elizabeth Cary 
Agassiz, 2 vols. London: Macmillan, 1885, 
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of their acquaintance as an intimate and dear friend; and 
Longfellow, writing from Rome in December, 1868, tells him of 
“the delight with which I found your memory so beloved in 
England. At Cambridge, Professor Sedgwick said,—‘ Give my love 
to Agassiz. Give him the blessiogof an old man.’ In London, Sir 
R. Murchison said,—‘ I have known many men that I have liked; 
but I love Agassiz.’ Inthe Isle of Wight, Darwin said,—‘ What a 
set of men you have in Cambridge (U.S.). Both our Universities 
put together cannot furnish the like. Why, there is Agassiz,—he 
counts for three.’ ” 
The secret of Agassiz’s whole life is revealed, as his biographer 
points out, in a couple of sentences contained in the very last 
paper he wrote. “A physical fact is as sacred as a moral 
principle. Our own nature demands from us this double 
allegiance.” In other words, there is a morality of the 
intellect as well as a morality of the will or conscience,—a 
supreme and vital trnth of which both men of learning and 
men of action too often lose sight. But of Agassiz’s work it 
was the guiding principle, as these deeply interesting volumes 
abundantly prove, and his constant recognition of it is among 
the most lasting of his claims to the admiration and gratitude 
of mankind. 

Jean Louis Rudolphe Agassiz was the son of the Protestant 
minister of Motier, a village on the Lake of Morat (Murten), 
near which was fought the great battle of 1476, in which 
Charles the Bold lost his life. Here he was born on May 28th, 
1807. ‘“ When a very little fellow,” we are told, “ he had his 
collection of fishes,” his specialty being thus early foreshadowed. 
He was sent to school at Bienne, where, despite “ nine hours of 
study, the boys were healthy and happy.” The chapters 
relating to his early days are among the most charming in the 
book. At the age of fourteen he wrote down a scheme of life. 
He wished “ to advance in the sciences,” and for that purpose 
required various works, chiefly grammars and dictionaries, and 
treatises, classical and modern, upon geography. ‘“ Then,” 
concludes the document, after expressing its author’s desire to 
pass some years at a German University, and finish his studies 
at Paris, “at the age of twenty-five I could begin to write.” 
This programme was almost literally carried out, save that 
Agassiz began to write, not at twenty-five, but at twenty- 
one. From Bienne he passed to the College at Lausanne, 
and thence, at the age of seventeen, to the Medical School 
at Zurich, where he remained up to 1826, when he went 
to the University of Heidelberg. During this period, he was an 
indefatigable student, and piles of carefully written and minutely 
classified note-books upon all sorts of biological subjects still 
remain to attest his industry. His letters home from the 
University afford proof of an affectionate and reverent nature as 
well as of an untiring mental activity. He was only twenty-one 
when he was selected to prepare a description of the fishes of 
Brazil, many of which were quite new to science, collected by 
Martius and Spix in the course of their celebrated travels in that 
country. The book, written in Latin, was published in 1829, 
with a dedication to Cuvier, who gave it his warmest approba- 
tion. Of Agassiz's University life, of the professors of his day, 
of the extent and method of his studies, a graphic and most 
interesting account is given in an autobiographical sketch 
printed in the first of these volumes. In 1832 he was 
enabled to visit Paris, where he was at once admitted to the 
intimacy of Cuvier, who abandoned to him all the materials he 
had collected for a history of fossil fishes, upon which subject 
Agassiz had for some time been engaged. The young naturalist’s 
one real struggle with poverty took place at this time, and was 
concluded by the generosity of the great author of the Cosinos, 
who never ceased to take an admiring and even affectionate 
interest in Agassiz and his work. In the same year he was 
appointed to the Chair of Natural History at Neufchatel, and 
published the first number of his great work on fossil fishes, 
still the standard authority ou the subject. Inthe year 1834 he 
visited England, and was everywhere received with respect and 
sympathy, gaining the friendship, which accompanied him 
through their lives, of Buekland, Sedgwick, Murchison, and 
Lyell. But by the great cost of his researches and their 
publication, he eventually found himself obliged to cast 
about for more remunerative work. “ He could never be 
brought to believe,’ says his biographer, “ that purely 
intellectual aims were not financially sound.” He had 
long desired to visit America, and thither, accordingly, he 
went in 1846. After lecturing for some time at the Lowell 
Institute, he was appointed to the Chair 6f Zoology and 


| 
age of sixty-six, in 1873. Among his colleagues were Long. 
fellow, Lowell, and Asa Gray; and he was admitted to the 
full intimacy of the distinguished circle which counted among 
its principal members Ticknor, Motley, Holmes, and Emerson 
The genius of Agassiz lay in the wonderful combination ie 
displayed of versatility, industry, and high intellectual power, 
He had a singularly clear mind, and his work rarely required 
either revision or correction. Even his boyish note-books were 
almost free from blot or erasure, and down to the very details of 
penmanship all was neat and orderly. Merely to enumerate hig 
contributions to science would occupy more space than is at dis. 
posal. His work on fossil ichthyology consists of fourteen quarto 
volumes of textand folio atlases, containing four hundred minutely 
accurate plates. Though ichthyology was his speciality, few tracts 
of the biological field were unsurveyed by him; and in addition to 
his purely biological work, he undertook and completed bulky 
treatises on zoological terminology and bibliography, of which 
every line required patient and varied research. Nor did he 
confine himself to biological investigations. His Etudes sur les 
Glaciers (1840) and his Nouvelles Etudes (1847) laid the founda. 
tions of the branch of physiography that, in the hands of 
Forbes and Tyndall, has attained a development beyond which 
progress seems impossible. But some fifty years ago the notion 
that Alpine glaciers were slowly descending ice-rivers, the 
remains of former massive ice-coverings that extended down to 
the shores of the Mediterranean and retreated northward, under 
some change of climate, with secular slowness, was regarded ag 
absurd, and the phenomena, now so easily accounted for on the 
glacier theory, were looked upon as almost beyond the hope of 
explanation. 

We cannot close this notice without some reference to Agassiz’s 
life-long opposition to the Darwinian theory. His was not the 
Miltonic view of creation :— 

“ The grassy clods now calv’d ; now half-appeared 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs . é ° . 
f 2 A 2 ; ; . the ounce, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Risivg, the crumbling earth above them threw 
In hillocks, the swift stag from underground 
Bore up his branching head.” 
But he saw in the organic world a definite, preconceived plan, 
successively carried out, and presenting stages of dominant 
types which do not run into each other, however close the grada- 
tion of the forms comprised under them respectively, of which 
series man, upon the ground of his cosmopolitanism alone, may 
be announced as the final term. This theory, which, as a whole, 
is probably untenable, whether or not Darwinism be true, Agassiz 
had begun to work out when death robbed the century of one 
of the ablest and most strenuous workers in natural science whom 
the world has known. 


OXFORD DURING THE GREAT REBELLION.* 

A year since Professor Church gave us, in his Chantiry Priest of 
Bariuet, a picture of Oxford in the middle of the fifteenth 
century; he now continues what he then began, and leaping 
over two hundred years, gives us a story of Oxford life in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, at the time when Charles I. 
held his Coart there,—an attractive subject, and one to which, we 
need hardly tell the many readers and admirers of his other 
works, the author does justice. . ¥ 

It is, indeed, the chapters on Oxford life—‘*Of Things at 
Oxford,” “ Of the Plague at Oxford,” “ Of my Coming Back to 
Oxford,” “Of Bodley’s Library,” and- “Of the Visitors at 
Oxford ”*—that constitute the real interest of the book; and as 
for some of these chapters Mr. Church has had the advantage 
of consulting the manuscript records of one of the Colleges, 
he has been able to add some details.of no little interest to 
our knowledge ‘of University matters at this time, and to sup- 
plement on some points, the accounts which Antony i Wood 
and others have given us of graduate and undergraduate life. 
Indeed, though abundance has been written of Oxford between 
1640 and 1650, and though the historical events which passed 
there are known to every reader of even elementary history, yet 
most of those who have written on the subject have occupied them- 
selves almost exclusively with the King and the courtiers, and 
seem to haveforgotten that University studies were always carried 
on, though no doubt at times under considerable difficulties. 
There is, however, abundant material for an account of Oxford 


* With the King at Oxford: a Tale of the Great Rebellion, By the Rev. Alfred 
J. Church, M.A, Professor of Latin in University College, London. London: 
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life at this time; and though we cannot say that, overshadowed 
as it is by the all-important civil and military affairs of the 
King and the Parliament, it is as interesting as some of the 
accounts that we have of Oxford a few years earlier,—for 
example, at the time of the visit of Giordano Bruno and the 
Polish Count Palatine, Albert Alasco, in 1583, or during 
Casaubon’s stay in 1613, when Mr. Pattison gives us so graphic 
an account of the University dignitaries occupying themselves 
with what was then a novel, and indeed unprecedented, species 
of amusement in England, the conversion of the Jew Jacob—yet 
Mr. Church has profitably utilised both some well-known and 
some new material. He gives us not only Wood’s entertaining 
account of the baiting of freshmen on Shrove Tuesday, and of 
the proceedings of the Parliamentary Visitors in 1647, but an 
amusing narrative, taken apparently from the records of Lincoln 
College, of a not very decorous quarrel between two grave and 
reverend Masters of Arts. Nor is his account of the proceedings 
at Lincoln on All Saints’ Day—the College “ Gaudy ”—without 
interest. The sermon, indeed, of Master Chalfont, the sub- 
rector, admirable as it is, is altogether different in its character 
from any of those preached in the seventeenth century which 
we have happened to meet with, whether by High Churchnen 
or Puritans :— 

“We looked for a discourse on political matters from Master 

Chalfont, who was very hot for the King; but he preached on no such 
subject, but on the pleasures which shall be enjoyed in heaven. Some 
thought the theme ill-chosen; but others, to whose opinion I incline, 
greatly commended this choice, saying that of politics we hear 
enough, and more than enough, in the market-place, and that higher 
things are more befitting the sanctuary. ’Twas a most academical 
discourse. I remember he told us that we should there, among 
other good things, find repaired all damages that time or accident has 
made in the remains of antiquity, reading, for example, the comedies 
of Eupolis, a contemporary but elder of Aristophanes, which have 
been most lamentably lost, and suck books of Livy and Tacitus as are 
wanting to the manuscripts, and solving also problems of geometry 
and algebra which are beyond our present skill. I thought that many 
of the auditors listened to these prognostications with blank faces, 
as thinking, doubtless, that they had here upon earth more than a 
sufficiency of such things.” 
Such a sermon would have been as scandalous in the eyes of 
Bramhall or Usher, as in those of the author of Cruinbs of 
Comfort for the Chickens of the Covenant ; and we feel sure that 
the time-serving Rector of Lincoln, Dr. Paul Hood, must have 
sat on thorns during its delivery. Master Chalfont singularly 
anticipated a sermon of a learned member of the Company of 
Revisers of the Old Testament, who, curiously enough, was once 
sub-rector of Lincoln, in his “ academical discourse.” 

But the hero of the story is not merely an undergraduate, he 
is also a soldier, and perhaps more of a soldier than a student. 
He fights on the King’s side at Cropredy Bridge (which Mr. 
Church, for some unknown reason, always styles Copredy), and 
at Naseby. Then he comes’ back to Oxford, tells us of the 
surrender of the city, the proceedings of the Parliamentary 
Visitors, and his own expulsion from the University for refusing 
to submit to their authority; and after being present when the 
King confronted the High Court of Justice “with a placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame,” he takes us to see— 

“. ... the Royal Actor borne 

The tragic scaffold to adorn, 

While round the armed bands 

Did clap their bloody hands. 

He nothing common did or mean 

Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try.” 
Here Mr. Church, instead of himself narrating the last hours 
and execution of the King, gives us for the former the simple 
and touching narrative of Sir Thomas Herbert, and for the 
execution itself the account given by Dr. Farrer, who stood close 
to the scaffold. 

We cannot say that either the hero, or any of the characters, 
with a single exception, greatly interest us. In the deprived 
clergyman, Master Ellgood, however, we have an admirably 
drawn picture of a saintly, learned, and kind-hearted ecclesiastic, 
such as the Church of England has never at any time wholly 
lacked, though, alas! they have always been too few. His 
personal appearance is an index of his character :— 

“Trouble had made him old before his time. at tho least, in look, 
for in some matters he was, as will be seen, one of them that are ever 
young. There was such a sweetness in his face as passed all skill of 
writer’s pen or painter’s brush to picture; his eyes large and grey; 
his forehead broad, and wrinkled with many lines; his cheeks some- 
what thin, and tinged with a faint colour that would not have ill- 
beseemed a maiden’s face; bis lips small but full, though not over- 
fall (over-full lips, I have noted, seem to show a passionate temper, 











and over-thin, a cruel); his hair, white as silver, fell almost to his 
shoulders. He looked, I do remember to have thought, as might an 
angel that had grown old.” 

The last chapter but one, “Of my Adventures at Sea,” is an 
ugly excrescence, which we should advise Mr. Church to lop off 
in a subsequent edition. It is not only out of place and out of 
harmony with the rest of the book, but is in itself neither 
probable nor interesting, and in some points not altogether 
intelligible. Some simpler method should be found for trans- 
porting the hero to Holland, where the epilogue—a pleasing 
contrast to the preceding chapter—leaves him. 

The book shows, we think, some signs of haste, and some want 
of care both in revision and in the correction of the proofs. 
Beasley, the bargee, who is generally called William, is on one 
page Richard, and on another Robert. On p. 13, the hero 
refers to his “said uncle;” but no uncle has before been 
mentioned, and the “kinsman” Harland, who finds a lodging 
for Philip with Master Rushworth, the timber-merchant, is 
clearly not anuncle. At the end of the book, Master Rushworth 
is converted into the kinsman himself. The punctuation, also, 
wants careful revision and correction. 

The illustrations of the book are of various degrees of merit, 
The reproductions of the old views of Oxford, the Bodleian, 
Friar Bacon’s House, London Bridge, and the last Abbot of 
Oseney are all good; but “ A Halt of Officers,” and “ A Cavalry 
Skirmish,” with their blue horses, though reproductions of well- 
known originals, are quite unworthy of the volume, while the 
apoplectic Pikeman opposite p. 126 is a ridiculous caricature 
of the figure admirably portrayed and embossed upon the cover 
of the book, and reminds us of the parody of an eminent 
tragedian that we sometimes see on the stage in a burlesque. 

In this book, as in all that Professor Church writes, the moral 
and religious tone is sound and healthy, and few are the boys to 
whom itis given as a Christmas present who will not derive both 
instruction and entertainment from its pages. A special merit 
is the impartiality and fairness with which both sides in the 
great contest between the King and the Parliament are treated. 
In a story dealing with Cavaliers and Roundheads, we generally 
find all our sympathies enlisted for the one, and our hatred or 
contempt for the other. But although the narrator of the story 
fights on the side of the King, he is in no degree blind to the 
faults of his own side, and does full justice, not only to the 
motives, but to the principles of his opponents. 





MR. LYALL’S ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY.* 

As Mr. Lyall tells us that his book is not intended for specialists, 
we shall not hesitate to consider it from the point of view of an 
outsider, who has no means of judging of its linguistic merits, 
but simply regards its literary and historical value; and we 
shall take for granted what has, we believe, been generally con- 
ceded by experts, that it adequately represents its original. We 
have here, then, fifty poems, the work of nearly as many 
authors, reaching over a period which may be roughly described 
as including the seventy years that preceded, and the hundred- 
and-seventy that followed, the birth of Mahommed. Most 
of the poems, however, belong to the earlier period, and their 
special interest lies in the picture that they give us of Arab 
life and thought as it was in the days before Islam. Whatever 
that faith may have done for the races of the East, it certainly 
has not developed literature. All of the literary spirit that 
has survived under its dominion may be described as having 
been in unveiled, or but half-veiled, rebellion to it. These 
poems Mr. Lyall presents to us in versions which, whatever 
their other qualities, are distinguished by a remarkable force of 
expression, and by an absolute freedom from the clumsiness 
and stiffness which are the common faults of translation. 

The great characteristic that strikes us in this verse is what 
we may call its Homeric character,—its absolute simplicity and 
directness. It is like going into another world to turn from the 
introspective poetry of our own day, with its endless question- 
ings and problems, to these broad, strongly drawn pictures of 
action and emotion,—pictures of but a few strokes each, but 
singularly effective. The Arab poet sings his love, his revenge, 
the joys of battle and of the feast, and the sadness of the 
“terminator of delights and separator of companions,” and his 
mind is hampered with no doubts and perplexities. Here is a 
piece which sets forth with admirable directness his philosophy 
of life :— 











* Translations of Ancient Avabian Poetry, chiefly Pre-Islamic. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes, By Charles James Lyall, M.A, London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1885, 
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“ Roast flesh, the glow of fiery wine, 
to speed on camel fleet and sure 
As thy soul lists to urge her on 
through all the hollow’s breadth and length ; 
White women statue-like that trail 
rich robes of price with golden hem, 
Wealth, easy lot, no dread of ill, 
to hear. the lute’s complaining string— 
These are Life’s joys. For man is set 
the prey of Time, and Time is change. 
Life strait or large, great store or nought, 
all’s one to Time, all men to death.” 


Particular Homeric resemblances are not wanting. Here is a 
passage that recalls more than one passage of the Iliad, the 
exhortation of Sarpedon to Glaucus, for instance, and the grim 
solace which Achilles administers to the doomed Lycaon :— 
* Be still then, and face the onset of Death, high-hearted, 

for none upon Earth shall win to abide for ever. 

No raiment of praise the cloak of old age and weakness : 
none such for the coward who bows like a reed in tempest. 


The pathway of Death is set for all men to travel : 
the Crier of Death proclaims through the Earth his empire.” 


Another, the purely objective aspect of the poetry, presents 
itself in such a poem as that in which Ta’abbata Sharran 
(which is, being interpreted, “he carried a mischief under his 
arm”), tells how he escaped from the foes with whom he had 
an old-standing blood-feud. It must be premised that the 
warrior had climbed over the edge of a precipice to gather some 
wild-honey, that his enemies surprised him when thus employed, 
and that he poured the honey upon the rock, and fastening the 
skin of the bag on his body, slid down the cliff (which, presum- 
ably, was not too steep), unharmed :— 
‘A man must be crafty and wise when peril is round his road, 
or else is his labour vain, he follows a luck that flees, 
Yea, his is the wary sou!, on whom lights a thing to do 
and finds him alert, intent, his end straight before his eyes ; 

Against him the wild Days dash—he meets them with cunning mind : 

is one of his nostrils stopped ? he breathes through the other free ! 

To Libydn I said—(they deemed they had me beyond escape, 

my day trapped in narrow room, no issue but through their throng) 
‘Ye give me my choice of two—to yield me and beg for life, 
or die : and a free man’s choice of these twain were surely death. 
But yet is a third way left: I ponder it deep within ; 
and there lies a road, methinks, where craft may befriend, and 
skill.’ 
I spread forth my breast thereto: there slid down the rock-face 
smooth 
a man stont and square of chest, and slender of flank and lean; 
And safe did he reach the ground below down the dizzy cliff 
with never a scratch, while Death looked on at his deed ashamed. 
So gained I again my tribe—and well-nigh returned no more : 
yea, many the like case lies behind me, and here am I.” 
We might think that we were listening to the tale of the 
“ many-counselled ’’ Ulysses when he tells the wondering 
people of Alcinoiis how he escaped from the Cyclops or the 
Laestrygon. 

But the pictures are not all pictures of war. One of the 
customs of Arab life was to drive their herds during the spring 
months of the year (“‘spring” including winter as well) to the 
high country of the interior, to take advantage of the pasture 
with which it is then, and then only, clothed. These months 
were months of peace. Something like the medieval “ Truce 
of God” was established by an unwritten law, and gave oppor- 
tunities for friendships and loves the growth and interruption 
of which the Arab poet often pathetically celebrates. How 
curiously like and yet unlike is all this to what still remains in 
our modern life, the summer migration to the Highland 
“shieling,” to the mountain pastures of Scandinavia and 
Switzerland. Here is a scene drawn from this side of Arab life, 
but gaining a still higher interest because it portrays woman 
as she was before Islam had brought upon her the degradation 
of servitude and seclusion. The Umaimah of the poem is one of 
a colony which has come to the hill pastures, and now she has 
gone back to her own place :— 

“ Her purpose was quickly shaped—no warning she gave her friends, 
though there she had dwelt hard by, her camels all day with ours, 

Yea, thus in our eyes she dwelt, from morning to noon and eve— 

she brought to an end her tale, and fleeted, and left us lone, 

So gone is Umaimah, gone, and leaves here a heart in pain: 

my life was to yearn for her, and now its delight is fled. 
She won me whenas, shamefaced—no maid to let fall her veil, 
no wanton to glance behind —she walked forth with steady tread ; 
Her eyes seek the ground, as though they looked for a thing lost 
there : 
she turns not to left or right—her answer is brief and low. 
She rises before day dawns to carry her supper forth 
to wives who have need—dear alms, when such gifs are few enow ! 

Afar from the voice of blame her tent stands for all to see, 

when many a woman’s tent is pitched in the place of scorn. 








No gossip to bring him shame from her does her husband dread— 

when mention is made of women, pure and unstained is she, 
The day done, at eve glad comes he home to his eyes’ delight : 

he needs not to ask of her—‘ Say, where didst thou pass the day ?? 
And slender is she where meet, and full where it so beseems, 

and tall, straight, a fairy shape, if such upon earth there be.” 


What purity and dignity is here! 

What, again, could be more pathetic than these utterances of 
another poet about another Umaimah, the adopted child, whom 
he could not bear to think of leaving to the cruel mercies of the 
world. While she lives he says :— 


“My life she prays for, and I from mere love pray for her death— 
yea, death, the gentlest and kindest guest to visit a maid.” 


But when she is dead his heart is in a certain dismal fashion 
at rest :— 


“Gone is Umaimah to dwell where tall stones tell of the dead— 
poor waif at rest in the grave, laid safe at last in the dust. 
0 thou—one half of my soul! how mourns the half that is left, 
athirst for thee, though the tears stream fast and full from mine 
eyes! 
Ah me! for her did I fear, lest I should go to my grave 
the first, and leave her alone, unveiled, to battle with Want : 
But now I sleep, and no Care comes nigh to trouble my rest : 
at last finds Jealousy peace, when all it guarded are dead ! 
This is the kindness of death— shall I deny him his due? 
Peace has he brought me, if Pain be still the chief of his gifts.” 


It is difficult to say too much of the beauty of the last four lines, 


We must not forget to quote part of a noble description of a 
storm :— 


“The right of its mighty rain advanced over Katan’s ridge : 
the left of its trailing skirt swept Yadhbal and as-Sitar ; 
Then over Kutaifah’s steep the flood of its onset drave, 
and headlong before its storm the tall trees were borne to the 
ground ; 
And the drift of its waters passed o’er the crags of al-Kandn, 
and drave forth the white-legged deer from the refuge they 
sought therein. 
And Taima—it left not there the stem of a palm aloft, 
nor ever a tower, save one firm built on the living rock. 
And when first its misty shroud bore down upon Mount ‘Chabir, 
he stood like an ancient man in a gray-streaked mantle wrapt. 
The clouds cast their burden down on the broad plain of al-Ghabit, 
as a trader from al-Yaman unfolds from the bales his store ; 
And the topmost crest on the morrow of al-Mujaimir’s cairn 
was heaped with the flood-borne wrack like wool on a distaff 
wound. 
At earliest dawn on the morrow the birds were chirping blithe, 
as though they had drunken draughts of riot in fiery wine ; 
And at even the drowned beasts lay where the torrent had borne 
them, dead, 
high up on the valley sides, like earth-stained roots of squills.” 


One remarkable feature of these poems is their curious evenness 
of merit and similarity of character. Of course, a skilful trans- 
lator may give them a certain unity of style which in the 
original might be wanting. But this does not account for all 
the resemblance. We do not cease to believe in Homer's 
“indivisible supremacy,” but we feel that more may be said for 
the “ ballad” theory than we had thought. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 
GIFT BOOKS. 


The Thames, from Source to Sea. (Cassell and Co.) —We are sorry 
that we did not receive this handsome volume in time to include it in 
the same review which we gave last week of “Isis and Thamesis.” 
The two books have points both of contrast and comparison, but both 
should give pleasure to lovers of Thames scenery. The volume 
now before us is on much the larger scale of the two, and deals with 
a larger subject,—not only the seventy miles between Godstow and 
Henley, but the whole distance, three times as large, that lies between 
the source (whether that be Thames Head or the Severn Springs) 
and the Nore. Various writers deal with portions which are 
familiar to them, and mingle agreeably description and anecdote, 
and now and then some antiquarian or historical detail. The 
Thames, indeed, is fabulosus, abounding with associations, and 
inspires those who write of it as well as did ever any classic 
stream. And we need hardly say it lends itself most effectively 
to the pencil of the artist. Of the wealth of illustration which has 
been lavished on this book it would not be easy to say too much. The 
frontispiece, a fine steel engraving, adequately represents the rich 
beauty of the Cliefden Woods; the smaller pictures are mostly very 
pleasing, though now and then we come across one, that of ‘‘ Eton 
Playing-fields,” for instance, that looks a little stiff and formal. But 
such pictures as those of “ Sonning ”’—the latter of the two espe- 
cially —of “ The Mill at Mapledarham,”’ of “The First Lock on the 
Thames,’ to mention but very few out of many that are almost 
equally good, have a wonderful charm. We need not say more then 
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that this new volame keeps up the high average of Messrs. Cassell’s | fairly successful effort at a particularly difficult kind of book. But 


splendid series of illustrated books, 

Great Battles of the British Army, and Great Battles of the 
British Navy, are two stout and good-looking volumes, both by Mr. 
Charles Rathbone Low, and published by Messrs. Routledge and 
Sons. Mr. Low brings both stories down to the present time—or, at 
least, as the exigencies of writing, printing, &c., permit—for he 
includes in the latter of the two books the operations of the naval 
force upon the Nile in the attempted relief of Khartoum. In both 
volumes we traverse familiar ground; but it is ground of which one 
never wearies. Mr. Low, too, knows how to tell a story well. The 
book about the Navy is, we see, a fifth edition, with the dedication to 
Carlyle, curiously enough, left standing as to the “greatest living 
genius, &c.” Has no one, by the way, pointed out to the author a 
curious mistake in the first chapter ? There was no need to speak of 
ancient times at all. But doing so, Mr. Lowshould not have ventured 
on the statement :—“ With the exception of the Carthaginians—who 
were paramount at sea for only a short time—and, perhaps, the 
Syracusans, we hear of no great naval power in ancient history.” 
Has he never heard, then, of the Athenian fleet, and of one scarcely 
less famous in later times, that of Rhodes ? 


The Wanderings of the ‘ Beetle.’ (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—We do 
not know whether we are right in including this volume in our notices 
of “Christmas and Gift-Books.” A gift-book it may certainly be, 
for it is a pleasant narrative, and prettily illustrated by two of the 
wanderers. ‘The ‘ Beetle,’ it must be understood, was a “ pair-oared 
gig,” in which four friends voyaged from Litge to Rouen, making 
their way up the Meuse to Charleville, transporting their boat thence 
by railway to Soissons, and thus avoiding a tedious piece of canal 
travelling; and so by the Oise into the Seine. The four voyagers 
seem to have had a decided success, to have been hospitably treated, 
to have fared well, on the whole, at hotels and inns, and to have met 
with civility, interrupted only in one instance on the Seine, from the 
fock-keepers on their way. The illustrations are quaint and good, 
and the letterpress sufficiently suitable. 

A Sea Change. By Vlora L. Shaw. (Routledge and Sons.) —Here 
we have the familiar incident (more familiar, perhaps, in fiction than 
in real life) of the child saved from a wreck, brought up in ignorance 
of her birth, and afterwards found to belong to people somehow con- 
nected with the family into which she has been introduced. But it 
is invested with a certain freshness by Miss Shaw’s way of telling it. 
We get a picture of family life not wholly unlike in its careful detail 
and natural drawing to what Miss Austen gives us. The “ Old 
Master,” again, at the farm, is in a somewhat different style, but 
pleases us in another way. Here we seem to have a reminiscence of 
Dr. George MacDonald. 

The Island Queen. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet and Co.)—In 
this “ Tale of the Southern Ocean ”’ Mr. Ballantyne plunges in medias 
res. He describes to us an open boat with its starving occupants. 
These are soon reduced to the three who are to be the heroes and 
heroine of the tale.—Dominick Regonda and his brother and sister, 
Pauline and Otto. These manage to get ashore on a little island, and 
then we begin one of those “Crusoe”’ stories of which the interest is 
inexhaustible. Other actors appear on the scene, and are wrecked, 
and some of the survivors come on shore. But we need not pursue 
Mr. Ballantyne’s narrative any further. All readers who know him 
will expect, and will find,a stirring story, abounding in incidents, 
vigorously told, and pointing an excellent moral. 

Sylvia’s Daughters. By Florence Scannel!. (Warne and Co.)—This 
is a pathetic little story of emigrés inthe French Revolution. The 
Marquis de Kergueven has married the daughter of an English 
squire against her father’s will. He and his daughters are compelled 
to leave their home in France, and find in England their grandfather. 
It is a very simple tale, but well told, and commended by the very 
pretty illustrations with which Miss Edith Scannell has furnished it- 
Here and there we see a want of technical skill, witness the line 
attached to Dick’s fishing-rod; but the faces, and commonly the 
figures, are charming. 

Two Ways of Looking at It. By Austin Clare. (S.P.C.K.)—Daisy 
Meadows and her father came to take charge of a school in a mining 
village in the North, he as master, she as mistress of the infant 
school. Here they encounter James Elliot, one of the miners. The 
story of their acquaintance and what it ended in, and how it came to 
end, is told in alternate chapters by the two. This is not an arrange- 
ment which we much admire; still it makes a fair story. The 
description of the catastrophe in the mine is decidedly good. 

Of books for younger children we have no small supply before us, 
and must be content with a brief notice or even bare mention of 
individual specimens. Fearless Frank; or, the Captain’s Children, 
by Mary E. Gillie (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), is a story, told in simple 
language, of the sayings and doings of some children. Their most 
striking adventare is to go to sea in a little boat to look for a missing 
father, and they are happily picked up just in time.——E/f Island : 
a Fairy Tale, by Captain T. Preston Battersly (same publishers), is a 





' improved by precept and example. 





surely some of the words—“ phenomenon,” for instance—are too 
long.——The Wreck, by Ethel (same publishers). Mixed Pickles. 
By Mrs. Field. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—The heroine of 
this story is a certain little girl, who lives with her “grannies,” 
gets into various scrapes, hears various stories, and generally igs 
We leave her, after a 
pleasantly written little narrative, in the hands of a governess.— 
When I was a Child. By Linda Villari. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—In 
vhis little volume a child tells her own story and the story of her 
brother Dick very prettily. She lives with a somewhat gloomy grand 
mother, and, in short, has clouds as well as sunshine in her life. 
Then she goes to school. There, too, as may be supposed, her ex- 
periences are chequered, This is a really good book of its kind, so 
simple, so truly natural is it.——-Under the King’s Banner, by C. A. 
Jones (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.), contains a number of narra- 
tives from Church history, told in simple language. Occasionally 
they must be taken cum grano. It may be questioned, for instance, 
whether the Calvinists whom St. Francis de Sales converted by his 
“mild and gentle cloquence”—there are two sides to that story, by 
the way—gained very much. Please Tell Me a Tale (Skeffington) 
is a collection of ‘short original stories for children from four to ten 
years of age,” by a distinguished company of contributors, among 
whom may be mentioned Mr. S. Baring Gould, Miss Christabel 
Coleridge, and Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. The stories number fifteen 
in all, and seem, for the most part, well suited for their purpose, 
though some, “ Gottlob’s Picture,” for. instance, will certainly 
need an interpreter.—Faithful Friends, by L. F. Meade (Isbister), 
is another collection of stories,—this time of real life, the life, 
for the most, of the poor. Miss Meade herself contributes three 
out of the seven stories. All who know her books will feel that 
to be a satisfactory guarantee, and she seems also to have been 
worthily seconded by her collaborateurs.——From the same publishers 
we have Three Little Heroes, by Mrs. Charles Garnett. The scene of 
‘Willie Hardy,” the first and longest of these three stories, is laid in 
Manchester, if we are right in our identification of the ‘‘ great Northern 
manufacturing town,” and the hero is a mill-hand, where he begins 
by “changing frames’’ for the workers, and ends by being junior 
partner in a thriving firm. 








“Little Rainbow” is a story of the iron- 
works; “Jean Baptiste’? contains an experience of the Franep- 
German war,—a pathetic little story this last, and characteristic of 
its subject.——The Buirn’s Annual, 1885-86, edited by Alice Corkran 
(Field and Tuer), is a pleasant revival of the “annual” of some 
fifty or sixty years ago, but in a simpler and more business-like 
form. It is a cheap little book, with good reading in it, as the 
name of the editor and of the contributors will sufficiently prove, and 
with a capital little etching by way of frontispiece, “In Disgrace,” 
which alone is worth the money. Every Cloud has its Silver 
Lining. By Mrs. D. H. Riddell, Miss M. Douglas, Maria J. Greer, 
and other Authors. (John Hogg.)—Here is another volume of con- 
tributed tales. Mrs. Riddell’s contribution of “The Curate of 
Lowood ”’ is a good one, though we like the children perhaps a little 
better than their seniors.——Pivies and Nivies, by Edith Mary Shaw 
(Londoa Literary Society), is a book in which the young folks will 
certainly find some amusement. The Last Night, and other Short 
Stories. By Helen Shipton. (S.P.C.K.)—A collection of powerful 
little stories, most of them true, some parables, but all full of meaning. 
——Toads Diamonds, and Tales, by M. Bramston 
(S.P.C.K.), are reprinted from the Graphic and elsewhere. The name 
of Miss Bramston (whose ‘‘ Snowball Society ” some of our readers 
will certainly remember) is a guarantee for good work.——From the 
same publishers we also receive Daddy’s Right Hand, by Annette 
Lyster; Foolish Dora, by the Author of ‘The Two Violets,” &c. ; 
and A Little Place, by Esmé Stuart.——Birds of Gay Plumage, by 
Mary Elizabeth Kirby (Nelson), is a pleasant little contribution to 
natural history, with good illustrations. 








and other 


Twelve Old Friends, by Georgiana M. Craik (W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.), gives us twelve well-known fables, with an intro- 
duction showing how they were retold to certain children. The 
narrator is quite aware of a possible criticism that may be made 
upon her style, ingenuously confessing that she has added a good 
deal of water to Aisup’s wine. Very likely one of the young people 
is quite right when she says, “‘I am sure wine and water is ever so 
much the nicest of the two.” Children are great realists, relish an 
endless amount of detail, and are often quite insensible to the literary 
merit of brevity. 

Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. Drawn by Harrison Weir. With Prose 
and Poetry by Mrs. Sale Barker. (Routledge and Sons.)—The illus- 
trations, of course, are excellent, and the prose sufficiently good ; 
but the poetry might be better. From the same publishers we have 
three volumes copiously adorned with illustrations, Father’s Boat, 
Topsy, and Going to the Party, all described as “ Stories for Little 
People.” 

The Ogre: a Story for Young Children. 





By May Cunniagton. 


(Marcus Ward.)—The “ogre” of this story is not the horrible 
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creature which the realistic Lord Brabourne delights to draw, but a 
kind-hearted Scotch teacher of music, whom two fanciful little 
children are pleased so to designate, but whom they discover to be 
a very different sort of creature. A pretty little story prettily 
illustrated. 

St. Austin’s Lodge. By Agnes Giberne. (J. Nisbet and Co.)— 
There are several characters in this tale on which Miss Giberne has 
expended much trouble, and with no small success in the result. 
Violet Berkeley, with her pliant will, which has been too much bent 
to a not altogether desirable model; the impulsive Una, with her 
energy and courage; the self-sacrificing Dr. Beverley, with his 
thorough devotion to duty ; and his soldier brother,—all these, and 
others which might be mentioned, are finely drawn. Miss Giberne 
shows proofs of having read as well as thought,—witness that little 
touch about the folded napkin in the Saviour’s grave. Perhaps the 
action in her story is less to be praised than the manner of telling it. 
The scene in the mad woman’s room, for instance, is one which might 
have been spared. But St. Austin’s Lodge, on the whole, is a book 
which is sure to interest, and to interest not without some suggestion 
of good. 

The Champion of Odin. By Frederic Hodgetts. (Cassell and Co.)— 
The “Champion of Odin” is one Hahkon, a Swede, who, from being 
a shepherd boy (though, indeed, he is of princely birth), rises to be a 
leader of warriors. He comes over with the Danish invaders of Eng- 
land in King Alfred's time, is taken prisoner, and is baptised, but 
fluctuates between Odin and Christ, till he wins his way into the 
clearer light. One of his first steps in this final advance of his is his 
recognition that the Christian forgiveness of injuries is a nobler thing 
than the heathen revenge. It is, perhaps, strange that what is the 
most difficult of the Gospel precepts should have been the first to be 
learnt. The book is full of matter, and shows both careful study and 
a considerable power of assimilating and utilising the knowledge 
acquired. And, as may be supposed, it has some striking scenes. 
We may cite as an instance that in which Hahkon is taken into Luna 
(the Etruscan town which he has mistaken for Rome) as a sick man 
who would fain die within reach of holy things. The Vala, or 
prophetess Fulda, is one of the most effective figures. 

The Fate of the‘ Black Swan” By F. Frankfort Moore. (S.P.C.K.) 
—Mr. Moore has no small claims to have, if not a chief, at all 
events a good, place among the tellers of sea-stories. It is true that 
his space is more than half spent before he gets in sight of New 
Guinea (in which he professes to locate his story); but there is 
plenty of sea adventure, fire, and collision, for instance, to keep up our 
interest as we go. And once arrived at the scene of action, no one 
can complain of want of incident. This is a fresh and vigorous story. 


A Woman of Business. By M. E. Bramston. (S.P.C.K.)—This is 
a good story, with genuine substance, and a fresh, unhackoeyed sub- 
ject. Nettie Raymond, a girl brought up in ease and refinement, 
takes charge of a toy-shop which furnishes the chief income of her 
mother and her half-sisters, and having clever fingers, a taste for 
pretty things, and an inventive brain, does well. The “ business,” 
however, is not the whole, perhaps not the chief part, of the story. 
There are two love affairs, Nettie’s own (for it is as it should be, and 
the business has to give way to marriage), and her sister Muriel’s, 
and both are well told. The characters are well drawn, the mother, 
a Mrs. Nickleby of real life, being perhaps the best. 

Her Gentle Deeds. By Sarah Tytler. (Isbister.)—Kirten Stewart, 
the heroine of this story, is left with the charge of three helpless 
and penniless children. They had been committed to her charge by 
their father, who pretends that he has provided means for their 
support, but who really is a fraudulent bankrupt. She brings them 
to England from Australia under this belief, but will not leave them 
when she finds out the truth. Her resolute struggle to do the duty 
that has been thus put upon her is finely described ; though when it 
comes to the actual work of providing for the family, the author has 
to introduce a deus ex machiné in the shape of a timely legacy which 
replaces the little fortune lost in the ruin of a bank. Perhaps the 
other problem, how a young woman was to support three children, 
was insoluble. 

Her Husband’s Home. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (J. F. Shaw.) 
—Eugénie Durley, the young wife of a soldier ordered on active 
service, comes, with her boy of four years old, to live with her 
husband’s mother and elder brother. The mother is prejadiced 
against her; she herself is prejudiced against both. But there is 
good-feeling and the desire to do right on both sides; and in time the 
clouds clear themselves away and all is well. Some of the scenes are 
particularly effective; that especially when Eugénie makes her way 
into the invalid Sir John’s study, and instals herself in the post of 
secretary. In the by-plot, which gives the necessary ingredient of a 
love-story, almost as much de rigueur in these tales as in the ordinary 
novel, old Mr. Mason, with his kind heart and cynical outside, is a 
vigorous sketch. 

On the Clif. . By Catherine Shaw. (Shaw and Co.)—Here we 
have a story, in which an excellent intention is well carried out, of a 








lad whose somewhat self-willed, selfish temper is tamed by the disci. 
pline of trouble, and by the influence of the love and of the good 
examples of those about him. 

Stories on the Collects. By C. A. Jones. Vol. I.—Advent to 
Easter. (J. 8. Virtue.)—It is no easy task that the writer has set 
before herself. Stories so directly didactic are difficult things to 
manage, the hard thing being to give them a natural development, 
On the whole, Mrs. Jones has achieved a success. We do not always 
find ourselves in agreement with her views, but heartily recognise the 
merits of her book. 

Odile: a Tale of the Commune. By Mra. Frank Pentrill, (M. 
H. Gill and Son, Dublin.)—This is a prettily told story, Odile being a 
charming figure of the best French type; but why call it “ A Tale of 
the Commune’’? It is true that we have one or two scenes of the 
time of the Commune; but by the time that we reach them, by far 
the greater portion of the story has been told. We do not, however, 
know that this really lessens the attractiveness of the book. After 
all, “ A Tale of the Commune”? is not an inviting title. 

Among the Carbonart. By Grace Stebbing. (Hatchards.)—Here 
is a very exciting little narrative. Peyton Phelps goes out to Italy 
on some business for his uncle. The dishonest practices of a steward 
who has been looking after an Italian estate, and the aim of a Secret 
Society, greed on one side and patriotism on the other, are mingled 
together. The French police, too, have their part to play. Altogether, 
the plot is, perhaps, a little entangled. But the reader is taken 
through stirring scenes, and cannot fail to be interested. 

Laura Graham and New Honours are two little tales, both by C, 
Selby Lowndes, and illustrated by Edith Scannell. (Warne and Co.) 
—They have for their subject the small troubles and trials of domestic 
life, as they occur to the young. The intention and moral are 
excellent. 

Halcyon and Asphodel, and Other Stories. By A. H. A. (Hatchards.) 
These are a fairly successful attempt at a very difficult kind of 
writing,—the fairy story. They are not quite free from the besetting 
sin of the modern variety, the disposition on the writer's part to let 
his readers know that he means something much more serious and 
valuable than what appears upon the surface. Such stories as “The 
White Cat ’’ had positively no moral except that a lad should be braye 
and truthful. Still there is grace and fancy about the six tales which 
make up this volume, and with them just a touch of humour. 

The Lion Battalion, and Other Stories. By M. EK. Hallah. (Hat- 
chards.)—We have been more charmed with these stories than we 
feel able easily to express. Perhaps the first, from the literary point 
of view, is the best. Little Peter with his button soldiers, among 
whom the “ lions,’ subtracted from Lenchen’s paletot, are, so to 
speak, the corps d’élite, is a charming little creation. And all the 
society of the little German town, Frau Taxcollector and Frau Post- 
mistress and the rest, are pleasantly touched off. In ‘The Fireman’s 
Little Maid” the haman interest is greater; little Sally is a young 
person who touches the reader’s heart, and the scene of her rescue 
is particularly effective. ‘‘ Mr. Greysmithb,” too, is a very good story. 


Folk and Fairy Tales. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (Ward and 
Downey.)—A number of curios and articles of vertu in a New York 
drawing-room tell their various stories to a little boy, and thereby 
amuse him, and, we should believe and hope, not a few other little 
boys and girls. Hans Andersen, of course, is the master of this kind 
of story-telling, and we cannot read any book of this sort withoat 
thinking of him; but Mrs. Burton Harrison is a very apt and skilful 
disciple, and there are not a few of these,—they number some twenty 
altogether—which are well worthy of the magician himself. Mr. 
Walter Crane seconds the author’s pen most excellently with his 
pencil, 

Worth the Winning. By Emma E, Hornibrook. (Shaw and Co.) 
—This is a tale of the distinctly religious order, the “denomination” 
chiefly Quaker, but not of the illiberal class. About as many per- 
sonages are introduced as there are chapters, which number twenty- 
nine (the book consisting of 224 pages), and it can hardly be said 
that there is only one heroine ‘“ worth the winning.” Perhaps it is 
not surprising that the result is neither very natural nor interesting. 


One Day ai a Time. By Blanche E. M. Grene. (R.T.S.)—This 
also is another tale of a religious life, too pronounced to our 
taste, particularly at the commencement, bat in all other respects of 
very superior texture and workmanship. The idea of the love-story 
is by no means a common one, and the story is developed and told 
with no little power and skill. The reader, when once fairly in it, 
will not be content to leave its 270 piges unfinished. The heroine is 
very charming in connection with and beyond her goodness, and tells 
her own tale (for it is autobiographical) with equal grace and 
sprightliness. Two at least out of the three illustrations are pretty. 


Five Minutes Too Late; or, Leslie Harcourt's Resolve. By Emily 
Brodie. (Shaw and Co.)—This is doubtless intended to be a boy’s 
book; we are sorry that we cannot congratulate the lady author on 





her success. We are afraid that any boy of fourteen would think 
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scorn of it generally; and for ourselves, we shonld decline the 
responsibility of presenting it even to a younger boy. It is, toa 
degree calculated to defeat its purpose, full of direct preaching and 
religion. The schoolmaster’s reinark on an ordinary fight, ‘ I never 
expected to see such a scene as this in my playground,” fairly repre- 
gents the style of the book. Beyond the frontispiece, there is not 
even an illustration to enliven it. 

Thrown on the World; ov, the Scrapes and ’Scapes of Ray and Bertie, 
by Edwin Hodder (Hodder and Stoughton), is one of the best gift- 
books of the season that has come under our notice, and is clearly 
recognisable in all ways as the production of one who writes asa 
cultivated Christian gentleman. It is replete with adventures, skil- 
fally and artistically told. We do not see how a boy could desire 
anything better than that of “Charon’s Ferry-boat,” chapter 12, in 
which the position is as well described as it is novel, to us at least. 
The interest in the two heroes is equally well sustained throughout 
the 400 (smal!) pages to the end, while several other pleasant 
characters play their part in the tale. After what we have said, we 
need hardly add that the tone is all that could be desired, and that 
the book generally is of a high type. The tasteful get-up corresponds 
with its contents, and its eight illustrations are very good. We can 
heartily recommend it. 

Chapters on Flowers. By Charlotte Elizabeth. (Seeley and Co.) 
—These “chapters” were worth disinterring from the pages of 
the extinct Lady’s Magazine. The author, who was well known in 
certain circles in her days, and can hardly be yet forgotten, was a 
keen lover of nature, and was filled with a piety somewhat narrow, 
perhaps, but pure and ardent. This volume is the outcome of these 
gifts and qualities. Their seriousness, too, is just tinged now and 
then with a delicate humour. ‘The illustrations, sixteen in number, 
are well drawn and pleasantly coloured. 


Does ‘‘ A Peer’s Son,” who writes The Radical’s Daughter (Long- 
mans), fancy that all would be well with us if only some Conservative 
in the position of Lord Randolph Churchill were to marry the 
daughter of a Liberal like Mr. Chamberlain, having obtained the 
latter’s consent by magnanimously defending Mr. Gladstone against 
an attack by such a partisan as Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ? Cer- 
tainly Perfectham, in which the scene of this story is laid, recalls 
Birmingham, in spite of its having a population of 30,000 only: 
and there are certain passages in the life of Mr. Strike, its leading 
spirit, which look like quotations from biographies of Mr. Chamher- 
lain written from a very different standpoint from Mr. Marriott’s. 
Rupert Fane, the Tory Democratic son of the high-and-dry but 
worthy Tory, Lord Surbiton, falls in love with Miss Strike, and at 
the same time gets returned for Perfectham in the “ Constitutional ”’ 
interest. The two papas object strongly to the match; buat 
the aristocratic cue relents, mainly because—this is surely rather 
ignoble on Lord Surbiton’s part—he would like to enrich his im- 
poverished honse with plebeian gold. At length Fane, by a generous de- 
fence of the Liberal Prime Minister against members of his own party, 
gets at Mr. Strike’s heart, and Miss Strike is able at the end of the 
tory to send this message to her lover on—horribile dictu— a post- 
card, “ You may come and see papa.” There is much immaturity 
in The Radical’s Daughter; but there is also liveliness, sometimes, 
however, suggestive of the mess-room and even of the fourth form. 
Probably the author means well in politics, and will be able to make 
his characters in some future story talk politics well. Meanwhile, we 
are grateful to him for this account of the manner in which a young 
man educates himself into Tory Democracy :—‘ Rupert Fane had 
read Stubbs and Freeman, and Lecky and Green. He had read 
Hallam and Gibbon ; he had with immense labour really understood 
Adam Smith and Mill. He had worked up the American constitu- 
tion, and knew almost every work on the French Revolution.” ‘ With 
immense labour really understood ” is delicious. 


Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. publish, with singularly beautiful 
illustrations, a poem, read recently by Mr. Duncan McGregor Crerar 
before the Burns Society of New York. In this case we prefer the 
sauce to the solids. Mr. Crerar is an enthusiast, and he evidently 
understands the services of Burns to humanity ; but he is not much of 
a poet. “Grand and glorious ‘Scots wha hae’” has a ring of after- 
dinner cordiality, but it is wooden rather than graphic; aud “ poesic” 
scarcely rhymes with “more may see.” By the way, Mr. Crerar’s 
illustrators make Burns’s John Anderson bear an extraordinary re- 
semblance to Mr. Gladstone. Is this by way of acknowledgment of 
Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated and incorrect reference to “ The Land o’ 
the Leal” ? 


We are glad to sea published (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) a 
“ popular letter-press edition,” in two volumes, of Kay’s Edinburgh 
Portraits, with anecdotal biographies of the “ worthies’’ portrayed. 
Kay was to Scotland—for his artistic attentions were not confined 
to Edinburgh—what Rowlandson was to England,—and something 
more. He was faithful almost to photographic minuteness, and yet he 
managed to introduce into bis sketches an element of caricature. He 








hit off nearly everybody of his time,—burglars, murderers, and street 
oddities, no less than judges, politicians, magistrates, and beauties ; 
Deacon Brodie, who led the remarkable ‘‘double life” of respecta- 
bility and housebreaking, as well as Lord Jeffrey and Lord Braxfield. 
The biographies accompanying the portraits are excellent collections 
of *‘ good’ Scotch stories. 


Mr. “ Max O’Rell” seems in danger of losing his head in conse- 
quence of the success attained by his clever hit “ John Bull! and his 
Island.’’ At all events, the sarcasm in The Dear Neighbours! (Field 
and Tuer) is occasionally rather thin, and we should recommend him to 
try fresh ficlds and pastures now. At the same time, we should be ouly 
too delighted if international dislikes could be laughed out of exist- 
ence ; and it is really impossible to say whether British conceptions 
of Frauce, or French conceptions of Great Britain, are the more absurd. 
Quotations from newspapers are the most effective form of international 
criticism. Tuke, for example, “Lord Salisbury kissed hands on his 
appointment aa leader of her Majesty’s Opposition, in succession to the 
late Lord Beaconsfield.” Mr. “ Max O’Rell”’ is seen at his best when 
he is sketching a character that he really loves, such as Joseph 
Prudhomme, the French provincial, “ whom the English are fond of 
representing as a fighting-cock sighing constantly after glory and 
conquest, but who is a modest proprietor, peaceful, home-loving, 
steady-going, whom his father cal!s ‘ petit,’ and his wife leads by the 
nose.” : 

New Epitrions.—Messrs. Routledge publish an edition in three 
volumes of Byron’s Poetical Works, with a preliminary memoir by 
Mr. William B. Scott. It is well printed, on good though thin paper, 
has a handsome look, and coutains “ Hints from Horace” and other 
smaller pieces not generally included in cheap editions. Mr. Scott’s 
memoir is above the average of brief and introductory biographies. 
It is somewhat marred by a flaccid tolerance of Byron’s sins, not 
only against conventionality, but against morality. Mr. Murray 
publishes a new edition of that admirable and stimulating work, 
James Nasmyth, Engineer: an Autobiography. The popularity of 
Mr. William Arthur's Successful Merchant (Bemrose and Son) may be 
gathered from the fact that he has published what he terms an 
‘author's uniform edition” of it. We are pleased to observe 
that Mr. Arthur, who, in spite of his blindness to “ the hideous- 
ness and immense ennui’? which are to be found in the lives 
of men of the type of Mr. Samuel Budgett, is an authority 
on certain aspects of the social problem, feels himself able 
to say that,—“ The relations of employers and the employed, the 
duties of capital and the claims of labour, the utopias of what was 
then often called Socialism, but would now be distinctively called Com- 
muvism, and the proper effect of Christian principle npon action in 
all these respects, now stand before the public ina stronger light than 
they did thirty years ago.” 

Messrs. T. J. and J. Smith have sent us a large assortment © 








their 
diaries of all sizes, including a ‘family washing-book, containing 
donble check entries for twenty-six weeks,’ 
other elaborately useful diaries of the same kind. The scribbling 
diaries, pocket diaries, tablet diaries, &c., all seem serviceable. 


as well as a variety of 
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Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 32s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 
By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, 
Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, 
Of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 


Price One Shilling, 

MNHE CHRISTIAN REFORMER. 
A Monthly Magazine of Liberal Religions Tuought and Life. 
ConTENTsS OF No. 1, FOR JANUARY, 1836, 

1. Ixtropvuction. By the Editor. 

2, Dr. CARPENTER: AS A PSYCHOLOGIST AND THEOLOGIAN. By Profe-sor Upton. 
With a Note by Dr. Martineau, giving Dr. Carpenter’s views on the 
Miracles. 

3. Dean CuuRcH ON THE FORMATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. By the 

Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. ; 
. REMINISCENCES OF CONTINENTAL TRAVEL Firty Years AGo.—Pautl. From 
the Papers of the late Rev. Char Wicksteed, B.A. 

. Tue New Partiament. By the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A. 

6. REVIEWS AND NoTices OF Books, 

7. EccLestasTICAL Notes, 1885.—Part I. 

No. IL, FERRUARY, 188%, 

Will contain an Article by Dr. MARTINEAU, ent.tled, “ A Way Ont of the 

T, initarian Controversy ;’’ the conclusion of ** Reminiscences of Coutinoental 

Travel ;? an Article on ** The Jcrusalem Talmnd,” by the Rev. R. Travers Her- 

ford, B.A.; ‘fA Buddhist Birth Story ”’ (not previously transtated into English), 

hy Prof. J. E. Carpenter, &e. 

“In this Number, the “ Ecclesiastical Notes, 1885,” will be completed, after 
which there will be a fuller MontHLY Cukonicte of the more important events 
among the Non-subseribing Churches, aud of liberal movements aud expre-sicns 
of opinion in the Churches generally. 

In the course of the year will appear a Series of Popular Lectures on ** Haman 
Automatism and Free Will,” by the late Dr. Carpenter, which he had «t 
for this Magazine; and a series of Articles on ‘‘ The Present State of Religious 
Thongbt in the Churches of the United Kingdom.” 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, and 
FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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O the CHARITABLE.— 

Mr. JOHN HUTTON acknowledges with many 

thanks the following kind donvtions, a-ked for in the 

Spectator for the epileptic child :— 
Ba. a 
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The Council are shouts to A to APPOINT EXTERNAL 
EXAMINERS in CLASSICS and in LAW 

Particulirs as to the duties and conditions of the 
appointments (which will ke for three years) can be 
obtained from the Resistrar. 

Applications must be sent in on or before 
JANUARY ae” 1883. 

T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar, 
Manchester, eenshae 15th, 1885. 


DGBASTON CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND COLLEGE for GIRLS (Limited). 





Visitor—His Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 

PRESIDENT—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP 
of WORCESTER, 


The COUNCIL of this COLLEGE, which is about 
to be established in Edgbaston, will shortly APPOINT 
a HEAD MISTRESS. Laties who are desirous of 
becoming Candidates for the appointment are invited 
to apply | for further particulars to the SECRETARY, 
57 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT. 

Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambr idge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Muster 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket field. 
Valuable exhib:tions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 
three years, value £30 and £20 per annum, will be 
offered for COMPETITION at CLOTHWORKERS’ 
HALL, Mincing Lane, on January 12th and 13th. 

For part ieular Ss, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD.— 
Miss NORTON will RE-OPEN her SCHOOL 
on WEDNESDAY, January 20th. 





_** AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 

ATLACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royil Charter, 1845, for the pro- 

fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 

Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 

M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
In-door and Out-dovor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION beg gins TUESDAY, February 2 Jad. 
ITY and GUILDS of LONI DON 
INSTITUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, Centra INSTITUTION, 
Exhibition Road, S W. 

CJURSES of ‘TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for 
Engineers, Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the 
direction of Prof. Herrici, LL.D., ¥.R.S., Prof. 
Unwin, M.Inst C.E.. Asay Ayrton, F.R.S., aud Prof, 
Armstrong, Ph.D. z S. 

An ENTRANCE EX | MINATION will ke HELD 
on TUESDAY, January 12th, 1886, and on the three 
following days. For farther particulars apply at 
Exhibition Road, S.W., or at Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, 
Director and Sc cretary. 


HE HANOVER INTER. 
NATIONAL COLLEGE, 

ALTE BURG, near HAMELN, Province HANOVER. 
Twenty hours from London. 
Patron—The Right Rev. BISHOP TITCOMB, D.D. 
Warpven—Commander J. L. HEANE, R.N. 
VicE-PRINCIPAL and MASTER OF THE SCHOOL— 
C. H. THOMSON, M.A., 
late Scholar, _— College, Cambridge. 
Accommodation for 200 boys. English Public 
School education through the medium of the German 

Language, 

The NEXT TERM BE xINS JANUARY 2lst. 
Further particulars and prospectus of the 
MASTER, at the College; and of the London Agent, 
— STOCKINGS, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, 


OURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE 
TUITION for DELICATE BOYS. Separate 





(Nisbet) 2/6 Including postage to any ‘Of the Australasian 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
(Triibner) 21.0 | SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 


Stoughton) 1/6 | not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
ie) (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 g; reet, Strand, W.c. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


...(Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
(Simpkin & Co.) 20. Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
...(Putnams) 12/6 Kingdom .. SC cas Oe BC isicccs 7s 


Colonies, America, France, ~~ me ae Bice ORD Bia 078 
(Ward & anbiitede wn . Including a to India, China, &e. . fee Cones 016 3...... 08 2 


| pteenationar EXHIBITION 
OF 


INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART, 

EDINBURGH—MAY Mo OCTOBER, 1886, 

sit ¢ Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Patrons) R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
President—The Marquis of Lorutay, K.T, 
V.ce-Presidents. 
The Earl of ABERDEEN, 
The Earl of RosEeBERY. 
The Lord Provost of EpInpurcn. 
The Lord Provost of GLasuow. 

The EXHIBITION will be OPEN to the PRO- 
DUCT2, MANUFACTURES, &c., of all Countries. 

Special Sections for :—WOMEN’s INDUSTRIES; 
EXHIBITS by ARTISANS of all NATIONS; *FINE 
ARTS and LOAN COLLECTIONS 

Sec: etary—JAMES ow CHBANK, 8.C. 
Manager—H. HeEpL LY. 

Prospectus, &e., can be h: x from the Secretary. 
Exhibition Offices—29 HANOVER STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 

*A SPECIAL PROSPECTUS and REGULA- 
TIONS for the FINE ART SECTION and PHOTO. 
GRAPHIC SUB-SECTION, can now be obtained 
from the Secretary. The Sect on includes Oi] and 
Water Colours, Etchings, Black and White, Sculpture, 
&e., also Photo: graphs. 

*,* All APPLICATIONS for SPACE must ke 
LODGED before JANUARY Ist, 1886, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
) in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, 
from ten till five. Adm‘ssion, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.— 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
i OOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
The DIRECTORS of this INSTITUTION beg to 
acknowledge the under-mentioned sums received on 
behalf of the Institution :— 














Her Most Gracious cy red the Queen ...£:0 0 9 
John Murray, Esq., F.S.A., President ... 5210 0 
ao Hon. Earl Der by oe we 20. 0 
Messrs. J. and A. Churchill . ra we a ae 

.J.and RK. Maxwell ... ae re oe ie 
A. Li nden, Esq. 0 


10 
The Committee are inurgent need of fund: to enable 
them to carry out the good work of relieving the 
distressed members and widows of members of the 
Bookselling Trade, and earnestly appeal to the public 
and trade generally to aid them by their liberal sub- 
_ which will be daly acknowledged by Mr. 
+. LARNER, Assistant Seer et ary, 67 P. \ternoster Row. 
AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norw:ch High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Mvdern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. Terms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 

Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


q\DUCATION.—Major BARNARD, 
B.A., F.L.S. has VACANCIES for ONE or 


TWO PUPILS, to be educated with his own sons. 
Situation healthy. Terms according to age and 














bed rooms. Covered gymnasium aud fives court ; 





swimming bath.—‘* M, A.,” Brinklea, Bournemouth, 


requirements.—Bartlow, Leckhampton Hill, Chelten- 
ham. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovutsipe PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








PALE cccccccccvereee isbadysentddeeban’ £1010 0; Narrow Column 
Half- . 5 5 0] Half-Column ... 
Quarter-Page ........seceeeeseeee » 212 6] Quarter-Column 


Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








HINDLEY’S 


WOOD 


|C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
MANTELS. 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED, 





From 24s to £100, 





Illustrated price list on application. 


“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHIN1Z. 
“LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 

IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
PRICE 48 9D PER YARD. 
PATTERNS Post FREE, 

“ LIBERTY’? ART FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 
Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Free. 


East India House, mW - 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


Railway Station-—M ATLOC] K BRIDG E, 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS. 


New Patrerns Post Free. 
— 





HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G, 
SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
Turk’sk, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Cr. quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


| ESTABLISHED MCRE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
(EARS. 


| Latest Price List of Wines, 
| Spirits, and Liqueurs on 
application 


BARTON & CO. 


ADDRESS: 
JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 


| 
59 ST. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


contains no lead or pvisonous ingredients, and can 
also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 





Sold everywhere. 


APOLLINARIS. =—-""7G#EST AWARD, 


“Has acquired a leading 


“THE QUEEN OF place in public esteem through- 


TABLE WATERS.” 


0UR EY E §&. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Third Edition. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS., &, 
With 54 Illustrations, price ls; cloth, ls 6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION.—“ ‘ How to Use 

Our Eyes,” by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a thoroughly practical little manual.” 

—Graphic. “ Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 

wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged to wear 
spectacles.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 

CHATIO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 


out the world.” 





Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM,.”—Lereu Host. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s), 


Contains SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of the OLD and MODERN 


MASTERS from a'l the CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 


ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOKS. 

Just published. Vol. I. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Fa:-similes by the Autotype Process of rar 
examples in the Department of Prints in the British Museum. 

Vol. I contains 25 Examnles and an extra Plate. 

The PORTRAIT of BARTOLOZZI. 

Price Three Guineas. 

NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Stoprorp Brooker, M.A. Contains an Etching by Frank Suort, and 
Auto-Gravure Fac-similes of Turner’s Original Work. 265pp, ‘A singular] 
artistic aud handsome gift-book.” Price 12s, 


Publishers : 





NEW AND 


Class or Pass Examination, Professional or 
boys from Public Schools wanting more individual attention or special training. 
Splendid buildings and grounds. 


With a brief Memoir by, Lewis Facan. 


RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near TOTTENHAM. 
Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACH, M.A. 

In Lower School boys can be prepared for any Public School; in Upper for any 

Business life. Great success with 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 


1886. Four of £50, oue of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years. Candi- 





dates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For farther particulars apply to the 


Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 

Just published, in 1 vol., 256 pp., crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 33 6d. 

Al 7 ~ 

EATHER BELLES: a Modern Highland Story. By 
Stema. ‘* Delineation of character and manners truthful and felicitous.’* 

—Scotsman, ‘Excellent descriptions of scenery.”—Daily Muil. “One of the 

best stories we have read for a long time.’’—Oban Times, ‘‘ Avery attractive and 

entertaining story, handsomely bound and suitable for a Christmas gft.”— 

No: thern Ensign. 

Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo, Hay, and MitcHE.u. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
THE NEW ANNUAL FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
UNWIN’S ANNUAL, 1886.—TIllustrated. 


Ready this day, ls. 
THE BROKEN SHAFT: 
TALES in MID-OCEAN. 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN, 
OonTENTS :—The Upper Berth. 


F. Marion Crawford.—Markheim. Robert 
Louis Stevenson.—Marjory. F. Anstey—The Last-Act. 





1 W. H. Pollock.—My 
Fascinating Friend. William Archer.—Riley, M.P. Tighe Hopkins.—Love and 
Lightning. Henry Norman. 
The DAWN of the NINETEENTH CENTURY in 
ENGLAND: a Sccial Sketch of the Times. By Joun Asnron, Author of 
“Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,’”’ &c. 108 Llustrations, drawn 
by the Author from Contemporary Engravings. 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 10s. 
“An interesting work .....It exhibits our grandfathers and great grandfather3 
in a very interesting light, and is full of piquant contrasts.””—Standard, 
POETS in the GARDEN. By May Crommelin, Author of 
« Joy,’’ ‘‘In the West Countrie,”’ ‘*Queenie,’’ &c. Illustrated Edition, con- 
taining Eight Coloured Illustrations, square pott l6mo, cloth elegant, fine 
paper, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 10. 6d. Ready. 

THE BEST OF WEDDING PRESENTS. 
HOW to be HAPPY though MARRIED. A Handbook to 
Marriage. Square imperial 16mo, cloth elegant, 6s, 

Fine Edition of the above work, bound in ornamental cloth bindings, extra 
gilt bevelled boards, and gilt edges, in box, suitable for presentation, 7s 6d. 
** A complete handbook to an earthly paradise, and its author may be regarded 
as the Murray of Matrimony and the Baedeker of Bliss.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The BECKSIDE BOGGLE, and other Lake Country Stories. 

By Attcr Rea. Lllustrated, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. Just ready. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

HOPE’S GOSPEL, and other Poems. By Arthur Stephens. 


Smal! 8vo, cloth gilt, 33 6d, { Reaty. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
For the Newest and Best Books. 
STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
Tastefully bound by the best workmen. 
WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately, in half-morocco, &e. 


Lists and Prospectuses postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


WILLS’s 
BEST BIRD'S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 40z. and 2 oz. Patént Square Packets in 
addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, 
BRISTOL. LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris, 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862; New Zealand, 1882; 





39 the Rev. 


HAMBURG, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., London and Manchester, 


Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884, 
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ELSIZE COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
P 43 Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. (Estab- 
lished 1871.) 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Bible History—The Principals and Visiting Clergy- 
man. 

English Language and Titerature—J. Newby 
Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S., Member of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 

Ancient ard Modern History—H. E, Malden, E-q., 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Trinity Hall. 

Botany—Alfred W. Bennett, Esq., M,A., B.Sc. 
{London), 7.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at st. Thomas’s 
Hospital, 

Mathematics, Latin, Greek—Archibald Ballantyne, 


sq. 

French (Grammar, Composition, and Literature)— 
L. Stévenard, Esq.. F.C.P., Officier d’Académie, 
Université de France; Principal French Master in 
the City of London School, and Lecturer on the 
French Language and Literature at King’s College, 
London. 

Italian—Signor Ricci, Professor at the City of 
London College. 

German (Grammar, Composition, and Literature)— 
Dr. C. A. Reinecke, University of Gittingen, and City 
of London Colle.e; assisted by the Resident 
Governess, 

Landscape, Perspective, and Model Drawing from 
the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water Colours 
—Alfred Hardy, Esq.; Miss Rosenberg. 

Pianoforte—Walter Macfarren, Esq., Profeszor and 
Member of the Royal Academy of Masic: Walter 
Fitton, Esq., Professor and Associate of the Royal 
Acidemy of Music. 

Solo Singing, Choral Singing—R. H. Cummings, 
Esq., R.A.M. 

Harp—F. Lockwood, Esq. 

Dancing and Calisthenics—Mrs, Burch. 

Riding— Mr. Barnett. 

Classes will RE-OPEN, Jannary 18th, 1886. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES,— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Lngineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1836. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Dc partment, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars,apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near Winslow. 


kK A Church School for one hundred sons of Clergy- 
men, Army and Navy men, and the like. Masters, 
mostly University men, of Cambridge, Oxford and 
Dublin. Thirty guineas perannum. Entrance fee, 
five guineas.—S, B. JAMES, D.D., Warden. 


RENTWOOD, WORSLEY, near 
a MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS con- 
dacted by Mrs. F. SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident 
and visiting Teachers.—For terms and references, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 











ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, EXMOUTH. Very 
healthy situation. Cricket field, covered playzround, 
enbicles. Honse Scbolarships vacant at Christmas, 
References—General Goodwyn, C.B., Stoneborough, 
Budleigh Salterton ; 8, B. V. Asser, Esq., Windlesham 
Court, Bagshot. 


URTHER EDUCATIONAL HELP, 

by means of Correspondence, for GIRLS at 
home who have left School, and OTHERS, The Rev. 
EDWARD 8. HOWSE, B.A., Lyncombe Hall, Bath, 
renders help of this kind. Method and Terms on 
aplication. References if wi hed for. 


OLONIES. — OCCUPATION for 
PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANTA, 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60, Pamphlets free. 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL TRAINING 


FOR 


Peles or HOME FARMING, 





MANAGuURS— Messrs. KEMBLE and STUARY, 
East Har; tree, Bristol. 


T HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


On the Se. Shore. Air pure and bracing. Climate 
mild and equable during the Autumn and Winter 
Months. Visitors received en pension from Three 
Guineas per week, inclusive.—Address, MANAGER, 
I}fracombe, Devon. 


ONDON—INNS of COURT 
FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 
CENTRAL and QUIET. 
Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawing room, &e., over- 
lok ex'ensive gardens. 
Table Vhote from 5.30, Charges mo%erate. 
R00 MS for WEDDING BREAKFASTS, 
BANQUETS, MEETINGS, &e. 
Electric Light, Hydraulic Lifts. 
Telephone No, 2,532. 


| Plaats RS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


TheCOUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCiA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the sbove pamphlet, reprinted (by 
pe ssion) from the Cornhill Magaz‘ne, post free, on 
receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate of 
103 per 100, on applivation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Douatious towards the 
Funds of the Association shonld be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, ani CO., 1 Pall 


















VERY CONCEIVABLE QUES. 
TION, whether trivial or important, is accn- 
rately answered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
and INFORMATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, 1s 
and upwards, with stamps for reply. This inst‘tution 
has access to all the best sources of information in 
existence. Henco its accuracy can be relied upon. 
Write for prospectus. 


K NIVES, FORKS, and SPOONS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
PERFRCE SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
NET PRICES. NO DECEPTIVE DISOOUNTS. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE ON BEST 
NICKEL. 


| | 
\Fi’dle or! Bead or King’s 
Old Silvr| Thread. jor Shell. 





Best Quality, Strongly Plated. 















| 
£3. d.\£s. d.\£ 8. d. 
Table Forks ............ per doz.110 02 1 0:2 5 0 
Table Spuons . . do. |110 0'2 1 02 5 0 
Dessert Forks ......... do. (1 2 01 9 Oj111 0 
Dessert Spoons ...... do. 2 01 9 0111 0 
Tea Spoons ............ do. ‘014 O11 0 #11 2 0 


The above are of the highest quality, will wear for 
20 years a3 sterling silve -, and are 30 per cent. lower 
than a similar quality is usuaily sold for. 




















en WARRANTED. 
Tables Desserts Carvers 
| 6 Gj) Gi a. & 
3}-in. Ivory Handles...perdoz, 15 0 11 0/ 7 0 
Sh-in. do. do............0.66 do. | 20 0:16 0; 7 0 
3-in. do. do.,tobalance do. | 21 0/16 6 | 7 0 
4-in. do. do. ..... « do, (34 0|17 0) $ 0 
4-in. do. do. do. .......... do. 23 0'230!' 8 0 
4-in. do, do, do.do. ... do. 32 0; 22 0; 8 0 
4in. do fine do. ......... do. 36 0/26 0/10 6 
4.in. do. do., African... do. 42 0) 3t 0 | 15 0 
4-in. do. do., Silver 
BPOBUIBS 5. ceccnses odes do. 42 0 31 0'1 0 
4-in. do., Electro-Silver | | 
Handles...............00 do. | 23 0,19 01 7 6 


The handles of the above knives are guaranteed 
secure, and the biades the best refined shear steel, 
warranted to retain their cutting power. 

Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON. 

ELECTRO SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGER, 88 

OXFORD STREET, and 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 8t NEWMAN 
STREET. Catalogues post free. 


Finest COLZA OIL, 23 9d per Gallon; KEROSINE, 
water white, safe, and inodorous, 1s 1d per Gallon. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
THE STAR MICROSCOPB. 
£2 23, £333. £4 43. 
MANUFACTURED BY R. AND J. BECK, 

68 CorNHILL, Lonpon, E.C. 

Full description on application. 











**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the uz» of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 
Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.s., 
OCULIST OPTIUIAN, ls OLD BOND STREKT. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestious for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Crus; Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


RB RAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 
Gours, PR 3SERVED PROVISIONS 
and 

perten MEATS. Also, 
PSseNce of BEEF, BEEF ‘TBA, 
7 URTLESOUP,andJ ELI Y,andother 
GQ PECIALITIES for ILNVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
pes 
URE 
(JONCENTRATED 
OCOA. 


‘Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitu'e for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas. A. 
CaMERON, President Royal C.llege of Surgeons, 








Mall East, S.W. 


Ireland, &. 








COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

$. Me Ss S »t fey > & 
ti sy gyre Trust for Life aatetas 
Policyholdors about see wee vee 900,000 
Totat InvEsTED Funps Upwarps or Two MILLIons, 
Total net Annual Income exceeds ss £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0. 
West-End Ofice—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


THE 


i RPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1835, 
Total Invested Fands .............ccsseseeseee - £3,911,400 

The magnitude of the Company's business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AII descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at modera e rates, 

The larze Reversionary Bonus of 333 per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at ea+h valuation. Policies 
effected before the close of this year will participate 
for four full years’ payments in the division as at 
Decewber 31-t, 1888. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Polic es in force —Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment cf Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS ealeulated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £59. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu. 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
_ CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 

61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE and 
THEFT at a TRIFLING COST. 

It is the most complete Stronghold yet erected for 
the safe custody of Vaiu bles of every description, 
Documents, Jewellery, Plate Chests, Cash Boxes, 

Prospectus and Card to View will be forwarded 
post-free on applicatiou to the Manager. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 





and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


A NOTHER Cure of Bad Throat, Cough, 

&e., this week, by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. Mr. Heron, High Street, Belfast, writes : 
—‘Tam subject to inflammation of the throat, and 
suffer greatly in «old weather from a congh. Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers relieved the cough, allayed the in- 
flammation, aud gave me ease at onee.’? Asthma, 
consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of 
breath, phlegm, pa‘ns in the chest, and rheumatism 
are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by the Wafers, 
which taste pleasantly. Suld at 1s 14d, 23 9d, 4s 6, 
and 11s per box by all Drugzgis's. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—OLp Wounpns, Sores, and Utcers.— 
Daify experience confirms the fact which has 
triumphed over all opposition for more than forty 
years, viz., that no means are known equal to Hollo- 
way’s remedis for curing bad legs, bad breasts, 
sores, wounds, diseases of the skin, erysipelas, 
abscesses, burns, scalds, and, in truth, ail maladies 
where the skin is broken. ‘To cure these infirmities 
quickly is of primary importance, as compulsory 
confinement indoors weakens the general health. 
The ready means of cure are found in Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pi is, which heal the sores and expel 
their cau-e. In the very worst cases the Ointment 
has succeeded in effecting a perfect cure after every 
other means bad failed in giving adequate relief. 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 
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~~ —s UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880, 
id-up Capital ... sas . £1,500,000 
} a Fund ie weave = £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
d, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. : : 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
hich may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Bui!dings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


~ INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS. _ 
UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Funds ae ast aie £970,060 
Rezerve Liability of Proprietors £3,000.0C0 


The Directors of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Limited, are prepared to receive in London Inscribed 
Stock Deposits, bearing Interest payable half-yearly 
atthe rate of Four per Cent. per Annum, to be in- 
scribed at this Office, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates will be issued. 

These Inscribed Stock Deposits will be repayable 
at the option of the Bank only, and on its giving 
twelve months’ previous notice to the holders, 

In the event of repayment being made on or after 
January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but if prior to 
January Ist, 1905, it will be ata premium of one per 


cent. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certific:tes free of charge on application, 

A Stock Exchange quotation will he applied for, 
which will give the advantage of negoiiability to the 


stock, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
Londen, November 2nd, 1885. 


Ried LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1823, 

Assets on 3lst December, 1884 ............... £5,375,995 
Income for the Year 1884............ eiiciieesdaives 454,65 
Amonnt paid in claims to 3lst Dec., 1884 £14,208,926 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ending December 3lst, 188+4......... £°90,946 
Reversicnary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £#,889,937 

The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 

The Limits of Fr e travel and residence have been 
largely extended and rates of extra premium reduced, 

Loans granted on secnrity of Policies, Life Interests, 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
Pa paid immediately on proof of death and 

itle. 





Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their i:.troduction. 
Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 


cation to the Actuary. 
| Tgedchindies ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BFEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Exp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


OR ATTHE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





= Instituted A.D, 1696. 
i AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Mutual, both Fire and Life. 
Profits Divided Annually, 
Bonuses Large, 
Expenses Moderate. 
No Personal Liability. 
Annual Income. £305,625, 
Accumul :ted Funds, £2,124,565, 
No, 26 New Bridge Strect, E.C, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality, 
WILLIAM C. FA OR EE} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 
and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed under ordinary whole-life Policies after 
one year from their date: 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured : 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES, 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 
Justice of England. 

The Right Hon. the 
Baggallay. 


Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next Division will be made 


as at December 31st, 1886. 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 
application. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Approved Securities. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PATRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-Cuatrman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1835. 


Total Funds ae re ‘de aa an we | £3,273,576 
Total Annual Income ... ius ea pee i gen a pe pa a £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death per .» £2,524,56) 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Qainquennial Bonus oye £437,317 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuaRTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND PounDs. 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest ; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might bave been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, npon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

. NUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June Ist, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4.MANA T.—The Society neither emp'oys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past vear were only £4 43 1d per cent. on the 
total income. F. B. WYATT, Actuary. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEDIG COMPANY'S EX. Baron Liebiz disclaims all connection with other 


brands. 


TRACT of MEAT. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


Twel'th Edition, post free, 1s. 


| pD* WATTS on ASTHMA and 
r BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases. By 
Rosert G, Watts, M.D., F.K.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C. Mircueit and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Simpxrn, MARSHALL, and Co, 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
I AMPLOUGHR’S PYRETIC SALINE 
AA It *SAVED MY LIFE.” 

It cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Emineutly useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH,{115 Holborn, 
London. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CoO’, 
NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


The FINEST GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON. 
In large post 8vo, on autique-laid paper (specially designed and made for this work), Plates on finest Hand-made paper, and bound in the most superb Style, 423 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICATURISTS and GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By GRAHAM EVERITT. The Illustrations comprise over 6) Reproductions, Engraved in Wood by Mr. William Cheshire and others, of scarce Capj ‘ 
Broadsides, and Book Illustrations, by the Cruikshanks, Rowlandson, Gillray, Bunbury, Theodore Lane, Crowquill, Bennett, Sindby, Thackeray qe 
Seymour, “ Phiz,’’ Leech, &c. Y» Doré, 
‘The reader will find in Mr. Everitt’s handsome quarto volume much to entertain him. The author has been especially diligent in gathering noteworthy fact 
about the Doyles, father and son, of Seymour, Hablot Browne, Leech and Leuniel, G. and R. Cruikshank, and Gillray and Rowlandson.”—Daily News. Y facts 











A Second and Cheaper Edition (Revised), thick demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. With Oe en then - rare oli Wooden's from the Bazford Ballas 
SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES: a History of ee ee ae a ee eee eee 
English Labour. By J. E. THoroLp RoGers, M.P. MOON LORE. By the Rev. Timothy Harley, F.R.AS. 


“A pleasant excursion into one of the bye-paths of literature, It brings 

Athenewm :—“ Nothing that Mr. Rogers writes on a subject that he has made | together a mass of facts, traditions, ard notions concerning the moon colleen 
so peculiarly his own can fail to be of interest to thoughtful people, but his | from an infinite variety of sources, and never before iucluded within the cover 
present book is far more entertaining than we had expected.” of a single volume.”—Scotsman. r3 





fi Dr. JOSEPH PARKER’S Citv Temple) NOVEL, 
WEAVER STEPHEN: or, the Odds and Evens in Religion 
is now at all Booksellers and Libraries, price 73 61. ? 
““A picture of contemporary English life. The character sketches are ex 
ceedingly graphic, good sayings, as well as life-like portraits, are plentiful, — 
Christian Leader, % 


With 87 Plates, containing over 650 Figures, large square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 153, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of ENTOMOLOGY. By W. 


F. Kirby (Brit. Mus.). 





“It is, in fact, a succinct encyclopewiia of the subject. Advanced entomologists 
will obtain Mr. Kirby’s fine volume as a handy book of reference; the student will 
buy it as an excellent introduction to the science, and as an absolutely trustworthy 
text-book.”—Knowledge. 


The SECOND VOLUME of the FIFIH EDITION of : 

D C E’S ESPEARE, 

To be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes, each 9s. Forming the most § 
and Worthy Library Edition of the Poet’s Works ever pro luced 


cholarly 








THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS. — 
CHEAP EDITIONS, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, Each crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. 6s. | ROYAL FAVOUR. Second Edition. 6s. 


“It earns for her without question a distinct and honourable position amongst “The conception of Person’s character and policy is very fine 
contemporary men and women of letters.’‘—Atheneum. 


‘ . ee fine......[t is ungaes. 
tionably treated with great ability......Pull of strength and dignity.”—Speclator, 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
With Map and 15 Plates by the Author, thick demy 8vo, 16s. 
OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS: a Narrative of a Journey by Sledge over the Snows of Russia and Siberia, by Caravan 
through Mongolia, across the Gobi Desert and the Great Wall, and by Mule Palanquin through China to Pekin. By Vicror MEIGNAN. 

**Mr. Meionan’s narrative can be read right through with unflagging interest, rising sometimes to excitement. Useful information respecting the manners, cus. 

toms, and condition of the countries traversed is picked up naturally as we accompany the author on his long winter journey easswards.”’—Seot sma. 
NEW NOVEL by “WANDERER,” Author of ‘ Fair Diana,” ‘* Across Country,” &c. 3 vols, 
G L A M O VU R 


. 
“ An excecdingly clever novel, of which men and women of the world will not willingly miss a page. Its pictures of Continental as well as London business life 
are equally good, and are treated with graphic realism.’’—Post, 





——__., 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d; paper, 2:. 
The CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH : an Exposition of Modern Socialism. By Laurence Gronlund. Authorised 
and Copyright English Edition, with a new Preface by the Author, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS, and LOWREY, Paternoster Square. 


A R T | S T | C Pp A Pp E R a H A N G | N G S Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 31. 

. : CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY. 

IN THE FINEST COLOURS AND MOST VARIED DESIGNS. ne en Pg cg 
Oliphant Chap. 1.—The Family. Chap. 2.—The 
London Office. Chap. 3.—Alarms, Chap. 4.—Going 

. F ‘ q eats . to look bi 4 . 5.—The se with the 

Estimates given for all kinds of Painting and Decorating. Pies or a silat 

A NOVELIST’S FAVOURITE THEME, 

SAMANALA AND ITS SHaDow. 

In THE REKKA H6HLE, 


COLLINSON AND LOCK xo JACKSON AND GRAHAM, | corse tors: ay tuo autor of «to%m mosis, 


“ Mehalah,” &. Chap. 37.—A Sister of Mercy. 
Chap. 38.—Reformation. Chap. 39.—Over a Snail. 


5 > TO SO OXFORD STRE ET. Chap. 40.—Cueek Senior. Llustrated by G. Da 








Maurier. 
—_.___..... | London: Smiru, Extpesr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF Sewed, 1s; neatly half-bound, 2s, 


’ WV JHITAKER’S ALMANACK for 

L E A A N D P 3 R R I N S S A U C E, 1886 will be published next week. It con- 
Which are calcnlated to deceive the Public, tains a _ of Members of the new House of Commons, 

“sm - - . — . ¢ s: ss of lates, ¢ iy 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine oie, coh cones ee _ Pa leg espe 








County under the Reform Bills of 1832, 1867, and 18835, 
Ww 0 R C E Ss TE R S H I R E Ss A U C E andin the unreformed Parliament, with the usual 
Bears their Autograph Signature, variety of usefal information. Whitaker's is the 
best, most useful, most complete, and the cheapest 
LEA and PERRINS. Almanack published. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


\ p Now Ready at all Booksellers. Price Three Guineas, 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World, 


Baar FAIR ALBUM. Seventeenth 
— pies page ager of po 
= a een ortraits publis duri ear, t0- 
' Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. gether with the Biographical Sketebss by 
JEHU JUNIOR, 2 extr: -Page 
KINAHAN S _ Picture of ** Newmarket, 1885,"" nestles 
A List of Portraits contained in the above 
‘““‘THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” muy be had on application. es 
London: ‘Vanity Fair’ Office, 12 

ig PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
Just published, price 6d. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. rere 


EV. DR. SADLER’S SERMON in 
WHISKY. The Pri 





Sa Se y MEMORY of Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, the 


pipers’ rare Man of Science and Disc‘ple of Cirist. Preached at 
ze Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


Rosslyn Chapel, Hampstead. 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





WILLIAMS AND NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
| Street, Edinburgh, 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, l Nf ICRO-ORGANISMS & LONDON 
Price 2s 6d I ava WATER.—See the BULLDER (price 4d, by 
iit eae post, 41d; Annual Subscription, 19s); also Ilustra- 


CASES FOR BINDING, tions of Austin Hall, Harvard, Mass, ; London Mission 


Halls; Independent Church, Stand; Church for & 





Price 2s 6d each. Suburban pot yn oO Vestry Hall Competition. 

a —American Architecture from an English Point 0 

Wellings ate Md _— through of Bookseller or Newsagent, ar at the Office, 1 View.—Institute of Architects’ Meeting, &c,—46 
ilington Street, Strand. 





Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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pOPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NoW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MARION'S MARRIED LIFE. 


Tet Author of ‘‘ Anne Dysut,” “Sr John,” 
vols. 


rHR0 LOVE and WAR. By 


Viorer Fane, Author of ‘Sophy, or the 
Adventures of a Savage,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


The KING CAN DO NO WRONG. 


By Pame La ies yp, Author of “Jack Urquhart’s 
Daughter.” 2 vols. 


Sir ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bart. 
By Joun Berwick Harwoop, Author of ‘“ Lady 
Flavia,” &c. 3 vols, 


FAIRKATHERINE. By Darley 


Date. 3 vols. 


The BEAUTY of the WORLD. 


By A.J. DurFirLp. 3 vols, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THOS. DE LA RUE AND 00.8 LIST. 


Second Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
handsome ly printed in red and black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: American 
Leads andthe Plain-Suit Echo. By “CaveNDISH,” 
Author of ‘‘ The Laws and Principles of Wihist,” 
&e. 


Fifteenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5: 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of 





WHIST. ‘The Standard Work on Whist. By 
“CAVENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
throughout. 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s 6d. 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST. Edited 
by J. L. Batpwiy ; and a Treatise cn the Game, 
by JAMES CLay. 


Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, eilt extra, peice 3s 6d. 
The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By 


Dr. Pour, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Tutell ectual Aspects of the Modera Game. 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 2s 6d. 


The LAWS of ECARTE, adopted by 
the Turf and Portland Clubs, with a Treatise on 
the Gume by “ CavenpIsH.” Revised thoughout. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett (Ex- 
Champion). Edited by “ Cavenpisu.”” With 
upwards of 200 Illustration:, The Standard 
Work on Billiards. 


DE LA RUE’SINDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET 
CALENDARS for 1886, in great variety, may 
now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also the FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat 
cases. Wholesale only of the Publishers. 
THOS. DE LA RUE and CO,, 

Bunhill Row, London, E C 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; French ‘morocco, 
GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 
HE LLEWELYN DAVIES BIRTH- 





53 61. 


DAY-BOOK, “THOUGHTS FUR EVERY 
DAY.” Edited by Two Clrgymen. 
Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY. 
A Household Magazine. Edited by Mrs. 
Warren. 7d Monthly. 
“The oldest, the youngest, and the best of the 
household magazine:.’’—Vide Press. 
London : Br MROSE and Son s, 2 3 Old Bailey. 


BRAID LACE or 

RICHELIEU WORK on Linen Lawn and 
without the Braid.—A Fu!l-size Workimg Design for 
Transferring is given with the LADIES’ TRE ASURY 
for JANUARY, 1886. Price 7d; by post, 84. 


London: Brrose, 23 O 23 O11 Bailey. 











OLL AR in 


ALL COSTUMES.—A_ Large and 
Beautifully Coloured Plate of Eight Costumes, 

in the Newest Style of Fashion, prepared in Paris 
specially for the ‘LADIKS’ TREASURY. See the 








NUMBER for JANUARY, 1886. Price 7d; by 
post, 8d. 
Bemrosk, 23 Old Bailey, London. 
HEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 


allow 3d discount in the shilling off the published 
prices of all New Books, School Pr‘zes, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Church Services, Annnals, Diaries, 
Pocket Books, Peerages, &c. A large and choice 
stock, many in handsume calf and morocco bindings, 
oe for presents, well displayed in show-rooms, 

to select from. Expo: tand country er punctually 
executed.—GILBERT and FIELD, Moorgate 
| eet, London, E.C,—Catalogues ay and postage 
ree, 


MARCUS WARD'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEWEST PICTURE-BOOK. 
SLATE and PENCILVANIA. Being 


the Adventures of Dick on a Desert Island. De- 
ciphered by WALTER CRANE, in 24 Full-Page 
Coloured lllustrations. Decorated boards, with 
fanciful end-papers, large 4to, 23 6d. “ Most 
ingenious sly conceived arde: uwried out.’ '—Graphic. 


COMPANION to “AT HOME” and * ABROAD.” 


|PUNCH and JUDY, and SOME of 


THEIR FRIENDS. Described by FREDERIC 
E. WEATHERLY. Illustrated in colours by 
PATTY TOWNSEND. Bound in decorated 
bouids, with cloth back and coloured edges, post 
4to, 5s. The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Admirably 
written, The illustrations are at once char mingly 
pretty and irresistibly comic.’ 


THREE FAIRY PRINCESSES: OLD 
STORIES TOLD ANEW. By ELIZA KEARY, 
and realised in colours by CAROLINE PATER- 
SON. Brilliant binding, small 4to, 2s 6d. ‘ Ex- 
ternally and iuternally one of the prettiest books 
¢ the season...... Really delicions.”—Muanchester 

Samar. 


The OGRE. “i. Child’s Phantasy 
Regarding a Musician and his Music. By MAY 
CUNNINGTON. With numerous Illustrations. 
Decorated boards, medium Svo, ls. ‘“ Prettily 
told, and the pictures are worthy of it.’— 
Scotsman. 


SEVEN JUVENILE PLAYS for 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. Being Little 
Comedies designed for Little Folks. By GEURGE 
FULLER. Grey cloth, crown 8vo, 4:. ‘* Well 
adapted for juvenile use. It should be a pleasure 
rather than a task, to commit them to memory.” 
Edinburgh Courant, 


ROBERT BURNS; an ~ Anniversary 
Poem, read before the Barns Society of New 
York. By DUNCAN MACGREGOR CRERAR. 
Every page has an Illustration of the Bard’s 
Poems and Life. Printed in brown on antique 
paper, 2s. ‘* Charmingly executed.”’—Morning 
Post. ‘The engravings are gems.’’—Scotsman. 








The GOLDEN GOSPEL: being the 
Gospel According to St. John. Printed in letters 
of gold, and enriched with mediaeval borders, and 
Frontispiece after THORWALSDEN, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Bible Forget-me-Nots.” Small 4to, 
price 5s. ‘‘One of the grandest books of the 
season.” —Liverpool Courier. 


STARS of LIGHT. A Text Book for 
Morning and Evening. By the Author of ‘* Bible 
Forzet-me-Nots.”’ The texts illustrated by means 
of 12 star-lit views in silver and colours. Sqnare 
32mo, cloth, ls ; French morocco, 2s. ‘* The illus- 
trations picture the shinins firmament of night 
under almost every conceivable aspect of beauty.” 
—Sheficlad Telegraph. 


SPEEDWELL. A Bible Text Book for 
Everybody. By the Author of “ Bible Forget-me- 
No‘s.”” Profusely adorned with artistic reproduc- 
tions of Speedwell flowers in the naturai colour. 
The texts printed in go'd. Square 32mo, cloth, 
Is; French morocco, 2s; calf, inlaid and gilt, 33 
“A dainty little volume.”’—Graphic. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES, and WHAT 
THEY MEAN. A birthday book on a new plan. 
250 familiar Christian Names, arrange: as head- 
ings alphabetically, with spaces below for auto- 
eri ‘aphs. The origin and meaning of every name, 
and selected poetry suitable to each are given. 
Printed in gold and blue; cloth extra, gilt edges, 
33 6d; French morocco, gilt edges, 5:5 “A 

grandly got-up little birthday book on a novel 

scheme.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
London, Belfast, and New York. 
A Splendid Gift-book. 

OUR IRON ROADS. 
THEIR HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, and 
ADMINISTRATION, 

By FREDERICK 8S. WILLIAMS. 

Seventh E:lition, 20th and 21st Thousands, 
“Curious and fascinating volume.’ — Saturday 

Review. 
* Allthe interast and variety of an excit 
—Scotsman. 


BEMROS™, Old Ba‘ley, 1 E.U. 


ing novel.”’ 


Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. 
R. GLADSTONE. — FIF TY. FIVE 
YEARS: a Retrospect ani Prospect. By 
GrorGeE AntTHONY Denison, Archdeacon cf Taunton. 
London : W ILLIAM Ruvew AY, 169 Piccadilly, W. 











Ww ready, ] price 6d ; by post, 7d. 
HOU L D be READ by every English- 
man and Englishwoman, irrespective cf C tharch, 
Sect, or Party.—The Rev. Father IGNATIUS * 
DISESTABLISHMENT. An Oration delivered s 
Westminster Town Hall, October 27th, 1885. 





WILiramM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 
The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, 1886, contains 
the First Chapters of Two New 
Serial Stories: —A BACHELOR'S 


BLUNDER, by W. E. Norris, 


and PASTON CAREW, Miser 
and Millionaire, by Mrs. Lynn 
Linton. 


The COURT of FRANCE in the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 1514-1559, By 
CATHERINE CHartotre, Lady Jackson, Author 
of § Old Paris,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
with Portraits of Anne of Brittany, Louis XIL., 
Charles de Bourbon, Francis I., Charles V., 
Clément Merot, Henry II., Diane de Poitiers, 243. 


OLD “MISCELLANY” DAYS. 
Stories by Various Authors. Reprinted, from 
“* Bentley’s Miscellany.” 1 vol. 4to, with 23 Full- 
page Illustrations on Steel (on!y once worked 
nearly 50 years azo) by George Cruikshank, 21s. 


Madame MOHL and _ her 
FRIENDS: a Study of Parisian Suciety under 


Louis Philippe. By Karutern O'Meara. In 
1 vol, demy Svo, with a Portrait by Stoddart, 12s. 


The SHILLING INGOILDSBY 
LEGENDS: an entirely New Edition of the 
Ingoldsby Legends ; «, Mirth and Marvels. By 
the Rev. R. H. Barwau. In 1 vol. demy 8yo, 
with nearly 50 Lllustra.ious, 1s. 

Also obtainable in Japanese leather binding, gilt 
edges, with Frontispiece on Stecl, suitable for 

Christmas Presents, 3s 6d. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AUTUMN MANCGUVRES. By 


Mrs. Moore. In3vols. crown8yvo. [Now ready. 


MITRE COURT: a Tale of the 
Great City. By Mrs. Rippr.1, Author of “ George 
Geith of Fen Court,’’ &e. *. crown S8yo. 


A WOMAN with a SECRET. 


By Pavut Cusuine, Author of “ Misogyny and 
the Maiden,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. 


ANNIE Epwarpes, Author of ‘‘ Ought we to Visit 
Her?” “ Archie Love'l,’’ &. crown S8yo. 


3 vol 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 


PublisLers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





WORKS by Sir J. W. DAWSON, LL. dD. 

*.G.8., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
University, Montreal. 

New Edition this Day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD, according 
to Revelation and Science. 

** We heartily commend the book to those who are 
interested in this most important question. Dr. 
Dawson is a man well-kuown in the ranks of science 
for great breadth and grasp of knowledge.”’— 
Spectator. 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 
REPRESENTATIVES: an Attempt to Illustrate 
the Characters and Condition of Pre-Historic 
Men in Europe by those of the American Races, 
With Forty-four Illustrations. Second Edition, 
with Additions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 


F.R.S., 
MeGill 


With Twenty Illustrations. Eighth Edition, 
Revised, 7s 6d. ie alt 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 4s, with a Map. 


A PARSON’S HOLIDAY 


Being an Account of a Tour in India, Burma, 
and Ceylon. 
By W. OSBORN B. ALLEN, Vicar of Shirburn, Oxon, 

This bo: k has a special interest at the present 
time, from the des ‘ription it gives of Burma. 

“ We have read very much less instructive and in- 
teresting books......He sketches the scenes with a 
rapid and ready pe n......Some readers will specially 
enjoy the accounts of the elephants used at Moulmein 
in Burma.”’—Guardian. 

“He made, it must be acknowledged, 
able use of his holiday.’’—Spectator. 


Tenby: F. B. MASON, Frog Street. 


a most profit. 
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EFFIE AND HER STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES : 


A very Curious Story, almost True. 
Cloth elegart, 5s; 4s net, post free. 
By Rev. J. CROFTS. 
Nine Plates by Gordon Brown. 
“* Certain'y since * Alice in Wonderland@’ there has never appeared a more char .ing tale.”’—Bookseller. 


** After reiding this delightful book ourselv+s we subjected it to the criticism of a little bookworm of ten 
years old, who read it four times through.”—Science Gossip. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
FLOWERS WITH ROOTS. 


Being Allegories and Sermons for Children. 
Price 2: 6d, fancy cloth, with Frontispicce ; 2s 1d net, post free. 
**Quite model addresses.”—Guardian, 


Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., and SIMPKIN and CO. 











Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. Richly Illustrated, 600 pp., 16s. 
BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


“* Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.’’—Atheneum, 


“ Nothing could be more laudable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout.”— 
Spectator. ; 

“There is a charm about it which does not generally belong to Church histories.’’— Rock. 

yy, Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are made excellent use of...... 
The book is by far the best popular work we have seen on the subject. From beginning to end it is as 
engrossing as a novel.”—Graphic. 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 





Just out. 


THE CHAIR OF PETER; 


Or, the Papicy Considered in its Institution, Development, and Organisation, and in the Benefits which for 
over Eighteen Centuries it has Conferred on Mankind. 


By JOHN NICHOLAS MURPHY. 
With several New Chapters and the Statistics brought down to the Present Day. 
Popular Edition, 720 pp., crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 
BURNS and OATES, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A New Work by the Author of “ Tip-Cat,”’ entitled, 


OUR LITTLE ANN. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
Uniform with the above. seis 
“TIP-CAT.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“We welcome another tale by the anonymous author of ‘ Laddie.’ In this unassuming story genuine 
humour, pathos, and much observation of human, and espacially children’s, nature are displayed, together 
with a delightful style.’’— Times. 

“Tt is natural and human, and may be read with pleasure from first to last.”—Saturday Review. 


Miss TOOSEY’S MISSION. 18mo, cloth, Is. 
LADDIE. 18mo, cloth, ls. 








London: WALTER SMITH, 3+4 King Street, Covent Garden. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PresipENt—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustses.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

Comm™irrer.—Sir Henry Buirkly, K.C.B., Sir F. W. Burton, Professor Sidney Colvin, Austin Dobson, Esq., 
H, W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., 
A. Lang, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George 
Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, Dr. Munk, Edward Peacock, Esq., F. 
Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romines, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., and the 
Very Rey. Dean of Westminster. iy ; : 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
Safest rient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A - tease. tate: Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





POSSESSING ALL.THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





14 Kine WiLuraM STREET, StRanp, W.C 


JOHN © NIMMO’s 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 





q OUR GRANDFATHERS’ DAYs. 
OLD TIMES: a Picture of Social Life 


at the End of the Eighteenth Century, le 
and Illustrated from the Satirical pe a 
Sketches of the Day. By Joun AsuHTON, Author 
.- Social Life in ~ Reign of Queen Anne,” 4 
vol., fine paper, medium 8yo, hands bindi: 
88 Illustrations, 2ls nett. ae 


“That is the best and truest history of tie past 
which comes nearest to the life of the bulk of the 
people. It is in this spirit that Mr. John Ashton has 
composed ‘Old Times,’ intended to be a picture of 
social life at the end of the eighteenth century, The 
illustrations form a very valuable, and at the same 
time quaint and amusing, feature of the volume,.’— 
Daily Telegraph, iG 

‘“**Old Times,’ however, is not only valuable as a 
book to be taken up for a few minutes ata time, a 
rather careful reading will repay those who wish to 
brush up their recollections of the period; to some 
extent it may serve as a book of references, and even 
historians may find in it some useful matter concern. 


‘| ing the times of which it treats. The bouk is in every 


respect suited for a hall or library table in a county 
house.”—Saturday Review. Nici 


An elegant and choicely Illustrated Edition of 


TRAVELS into SEVERAL REMOTE 
NATIONS of the WORLD. By Lemvuen 
GULLIVER, first a Surgeon and then a Captain of 
Several Ships. By JonaTHAN Swirt, Dean of St, 
Patrick. With Prefatory Memoir by Grorge 
SarntsBury. Royal 8vo, 459 pp. With 180 
—— and 60 plain Illustrations, cloth extra, 
2s 6d. 


“Mr. Saintsbary’s remarks with which he intro- 
duces this beautifal edition of one of the master- 
pieces of the world’s literature breathe the very 
spirit of true criticism.”—Saturday Review, 

“No handsomer edition of Swift’s renowned work 
than that which Mr. Nimmo has just published is 
recorded in the annals of bibliography.’’—Daily News, 


“The charm of the book lies in the illustrations....., 
They are charmingly drawn bits, some interwoven, so 
to speak, into the page, others of them oceupying the 
whole page, and all of them marked by a delicacy 
and refinement which are delightful. Take the edition 
altogether, and it is one of the most remarkable 
books of its kind that has been published.” —Scotsman, 


The new Illustrated Book by A. B. Frost, Author of 
“ Stuff and Nonsense.” 


Crown 8vo, with 100 Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 


RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank R, 


STOCKTON. 


The new “ Rudder Grange’’ has not been illustrated 
in a conventional way, but has been put into Mr, 
Frost’s hands with a carte blanche. The result is a 
series of interpretations of Mr. Stockton’s fancies, 
which will delight every appreciative reader— 
sketches scattered through the text: larger pictures 
of many great and memorable events, like the 
Boarder’s accident and the retreat to the shed; and 
everywkere quaint ornaments and head,ieces. It is, 
on the whole, one of the best existing specimens of 
the complete supplementing of one another by author 
and artist. The book will speak for itself. 


New and Cieaper Edition, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


CAROLS and POEMS from the 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY to the PRESENT 
TIME. Edited by A. H. Butien, B.A. 


**Since the pub'ication of Mr. Sandy’s collection 
there have been many books issued on carols; but the 
most complete by far that we have met with is Mr. 
Bullen’s new volume, ‘Carols and Poems from the 
Fifteenth Century to the Present Time.’ The preface 
contains an interesting account of Christmas festivities 
and the use of carols.”’—Saturday Rev'ew. 


“The atmosphere of these plain-speaking songs is 
of the rarest purity. They come from the heart, and 
appeal to it, wheu the way is not choked up by the 
thorns and briars of conventional propriety. The 
reader accustomed to more artificial strains may not 
see the beauty of these songs at first, but it will grow 
upon him by degrees; aud possibly he will look with 
something like regret to the old-world days when 
verses so pure and quaint were houseliold words in 
England.”’—Illustrated London News, 


ROBIN HOOD: a Collection of all the 


Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads now ext nt 
relative to that celebrated English Outlaw; to 
which are prefixed Historical Anecdotes of his 
Life. By JosernH Ritson. Iilustrated with 
80 Wood Engravings by Bewick, printed on 
China paper; also 10 Etchings from Original 
Paintings by A. H. Tourrier and E. Buckman, 
8vo, half-parchment, gilt top, 42s nett. 


“This reprint of the Robin Hood ballads will be 
welcome to many who have loved from childhood the 
rude romance of the famous outlaw; it will not be 
the less welcome to them by reason of its excellent 
paper and print, and the reproduction on China paper 
of Bewick’s original woodcuts. A novel and inter- 
esting feature of the book is the old musical settings 
which are appended to some of the songs,”’— 
Guardian, 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four 
Essays. I.—Prospects of Popular Government. 
Il.—Nature of Democracy. III.—Age of Progress. 
IV.—Constitution of the United States. By Sir 
Henry Marne, K.C.S.1., Author of ‘* Ancient 
Law,” &e. 8vo, 12s. 


The ENDOWMENTS and ESTAB- 
LISHMENT of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By the late J. S. Brewer, M.A., Preacher at the 
Rolls. Second Edition. Revised and Edited by 
Lewis T. Dippin, M.A, Barrist«r-at-Law. Post 
8vo, 6s. 


TIRYNS: a Prehistoric Palace of the 
Kings of Tiryns. Disclosed by Excavations in 
1884-85. By Henry Scuiremann, D.C.L., &e. 
With Preface and Notes by Profeszors Adler and 
Dirpeld. With 188 Lithographs, 24 Coloured 
Plates, 5 Maps and Plans, and numerous Wood- 
euts. Crown 4to, 423. 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY, including the Origin and Progress of 
the English Reformation from Wycliffe to the 
Great Rebellion. Delivered in the University of 
Dublin by the late Bishop Fitzarratp, Edited 
by Wm. Fitzarrayp, A.M., and Joun Qvarry: 
D.D. With Memoir. 2 vols, 8vo, 2ls. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 
MODERN EUROPE;; from the Fa'l of Constan- 
tinople to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By R, 
Loner, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brazenose 
College, Oxford. Post Svo, 73 6d. 

*,* Forming a New Volume of Murray's Student’s 

Manuals. 


The VEGETABLE GARDEN; or, the 
Edible Vezetables, Salads, and Herbs cultivated 
in Europe and America. By MM. Vivmortn and 
Awyprievx. An English Edition, with 750 Illus- 
trations, 8vo, 15s. (Uniform with Robinson’s 
“*English Flower Garden.’’) 


A NEW, REVISED, and POPULAR 
EDITION of the AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES 
NASMYTH, Inventor of the Steam Hammer. 
Edited by Samuret Suites, LL.D. With Portrait 
and Woodcuts, small 8vo, 6s. (Uniform with 
“ Sclf Help.’’) 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of EARLY 
and MEDIAVAL CHRISTIAN ART. By Loursa 
Twininé. With 500 Illustrations from Paintings, 
Miniatures, Sculptures, &c. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK to POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS, with the Arguments on Either 
Side. By Sypnery Buxton. Sixth Edition, 
enlarged 8vo, 7s 6d. 

New Subjects in this Edition: — ALLOTMENTS 

EXTENSION — INCIDENCE OF ‘TAXATION — FREE 

ScHoots (re-written)—Ir1su Cavrcu DISESTABLISH- 

MENT RESULTS. The whole book carefully revised, 

and much of it re-written. 


The MOON: Considered as a Planet, 
a World, and a Satellite. By James NasmyYTH, 
C.E., and James Carpenter, F.R.A.S. With 
26 Plates and numerous Woodeuts. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Medium 8yo, 21s. 


LIFE of General Sir CHARLES 
NAPIER, G.C.B. By the Hon. Wm. Naprer 
Bruce. With Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of 
CHRISTIAN ART. By the late Lord Linpsay 
(Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). New Edition. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 24+, 


The LIBERAL MOVEMENT in 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Series of Essays. 
By W. J. Courtnorr, M.A., Editor of “ Pope’s 
Works.” Post 8vo, 63. 


LIFE of WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., 
Shoemaker and Missionary, Professor of Sanscrit, 
Bengalee, and Marathee at the College of Fort 
William, Calcutta, By Grorce SmitH, LL.D., 
Author of the Lives of John Wilson and Alexan- 
der Duff. Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


An Important Help in the Nursery. 


SUNDAY. Reading for the Young. The new 
volume, now ready, contains over 250 original Illustrations by Popular Artists. 33, 
daintily-coloured boards; 5s, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 

“Tt is attractive from beginning to end.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“Deservedly a favourite.”’—Saturday Review. 


T. PYM’S NEW COLOURED BOOK. 
A. B. C. 


“The prettiest A B C we have ever seen.’’—Schoolmaster. 
Upwards of 50 Illustrations. Daintily printed in colours in the best style of chromo- 
lithography. Each illustrated letter is accompanied by a verse. Elegantly bound, 23 6d. 


TOPSY TURVY. By S. M. Crawley-Boevey. 
Profasely Illustrated by H. J. A. Miles. A most original tale for young people from 10 
to 14; full of adventures and teeming with humour. The Second Edition is now ready, 
crown 4to, printed on toned paper, fancy cloth boards, 3s Gd. 


Artistically printed in various shades of blue, price 3s Gd. 


TILES from DAME MARJORIE’S CHIMNEY- 
CORNER and CHINA from HER CUPBOARD. By F. 8. J. Burne and H. Mines. 
“The illustrations are of a high class, quite gems in their way. The book is a happy 

thought, and deserves to be well known.’’—Schoolmaster. 
“ Of high artistic merit.”—Daily Telegraph. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRESENT. 


MERRIE GAMES in RHYME from YE OLDEN 
TIME. Illustrated and collected by the Hon. EmMetine M. Piunker. Printed in red and 
black, 4to, fancy cloth boards, 3s Gd. 

“ A nice book for the nursery, a large and really valuable collection.”’—Saturday Review. 

“ Very quaint and original. Bright and taking, though simple.”—Literary Churchman. 


Now ready. Small 4to, fancy cloth boards, 3s 6d. 


OUR FRIENDS in PARADISE; or, Sanctorum 


dulcis Memoria. With Preface by the Bisnop of Licurirtup. Each page is surrounded 
by a violet and white floral border, and spaces are left for writing in the names of 


departed friends. 


In a GOOD CAUSE: a Collection of Stories, 
Poems, and Illustrations. Edited by Mrs. TysseN Amuerst. Fecap. 4to, bound in white, 
5s. Contributions by Sir Richard Temple, Bart., the Bishop of Bedford, W. R. S. Ralston, 
F. Anstey, Wilfrid Cripps, Oscar Wilde, Lady Augusta Noel, &c. Illustrated by R. 
Caldecott, W. C. Horsley, S. Carter, Tristram Ellis, and others. 

“ One of the prettiest books of the season.’—Daily Review. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Small quarto, cloth, price 5s. 


TWILIGHT SHADOWS, and other Poems. By 


Rh. WB. ae” wo 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 63. A New Story by Mrs. HUNTER HODGSON, Author of 
“ Sister Clarice” and “ Or Black, or White,” entitled 


SIEGFRIED’S CROWN: a Tale of Artist Life. 


Crown 4to, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The WANDERINGS of the ‘BEETLE.’ [Illus- 


trated and written by E. P. Warren and Cuas. T. M. CLEVERLY. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. For Children in Church, 


at Home, and in School. By Mrs. HerNaman and Atrrep Repurap. Twenty-two 
Carols. Each Carol can be had, price 13d each; or in two vols., stiff paper cover, 1s 6d 
each. In1 vol., cloth elegant, bevelled boards and gilt edges, price 33 6d. The words 


only, price 1d each series. 














A STARTLING SENSATIONAL NOVEL.—Price ONE SHILLING. 


SEIZED by a SHADOW. By Rose Mullion. 


Second Edition, Revised, price ONE SHILLING. 


AUSTRALIAN LYRICS. By Douglas B.W.Sladen. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 











Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 
T HE L AI RD O F LAG. 
A LIFE SKETCH OF SIR ROBERT GRIERSON. 
By ALEXANDER FERGUSSON, Lieut.-Col., 


Author of ‘Henry Erskine and his Kinsfolk,’? and “ Mrs. Calderwood’s Journey.” 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST, 





In crown vo, cloth, price 5, post free. 


The WIT and HUMOUR of LIFE. Being 


Familiar Talks with Young Christians, By Cuarites Stanrorp, D.D., 
Author of ** Central Truths,’’ &c. 


The BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT for BOYS and YOUNG MEN. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, ta-tefully printed and bound, price 5s, 


NOTES for BOYS (and their Fathers) on 


MORALS, MIND, and MANNERS. By “An Otp Boy,” B.A. Lond., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
“The teaching is high-principled, liberal-minded, and drawn from practical 
experience.’’—Christian World. : 
“The tone is earnest and manly, and for elder boys of good education these 
chapters ave appropriate.’”’—Sunday School Chronicle, 
“A book of honest, healthy, earnest, old-fashioned English morality.”’—Echo, 
‘The a/lvice is simply excellent. It is practical, minute, and although high- 
toned, not too stringent.”—Literary World, 


In large post 8vo, tasteful cloth, 7s 6d. 


The MYSTERY of GOD. A Consideration 


of some Intellectual Hindrances to Faith. By T. Vincent Tyas. 
“This very able book.”’—Literary World. . 
“The author writes with evidently full knowledge of the various forms of anti- 
Christian thought, »nd maintains his position in opposition to them with singular 
ability. We heartily commend it to young men of culture who are in danger o! 
losing their hold on Christian trath.”’—Christian World Pulpit. 


Iu crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, post free. 


WHAT I BELIEVE. By Leon Tolstoi. 
Translated from the Russian by Constantine Popoff. 
A Cheaper Edition, in paper covers, may be had, 1s 61. 
“Will unquestionably produce a deep impression upon the minds of many 


readers,”—Ipswich Journal. ; 
“This is a book well worth reading.”"—Presbyterian Messenger. 


“ Shows deep sincerity and equal decision.” —The Mail, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, post free. 


The RECORD of RUTH. By the Author 
of A Modern Minister,” ‘* Saul Weir,” &c. 


** May certainly claim the two merits of learning and originality.”’—English 
Churchman. 


NEW and IMPORTANT WORK for BIBLE STUDENTS. 
Published Monthly, demy 8vo, price 6d.—PART I. NOW READY. 


A HANDBOOK of BIBLICAL DIFFI- 


CULTIES;; or, Reasonable Solutiors of Perplexing Things in Sacred Serip- 
ture, Edited by Rev. Ronerr Tuck, B.A. Lond. 


This Work is specially designed to meet and remove those diffioulties which per- 
plex the mind of many sincere Christians and earnest Students of Holy Writ. 

The Work is divided into the following Sections, each one being clearly but 
briefly introduced, while full Indices will facilitate reference :— 

Moran Questions, ANCIENT History, EASTERN CUSTOMS AND 
SENTIMENTS, ScrENCR, LaANGuaGE, M1rac.eEs, &c, 

Each “ Difficulty ”’ is headed by the Scripture passage on which it is founded, 
given in the Revised Version whenever the new form adds clearness or suggests 
explanation. The difficulty that is dealt with is then concisely stated, a suggested 
explanation of it follows, and wherever possible notes of the solutions offered by 
first-class Biblical writers are added. 

The *‘ Handbook of Biblical Difficulties’? will have a permanent position as a 
Book of Reference ; while to those who may not have at easy command expensive 
commentaries and works on Biblical criticism and exegesis, Eastern customs, 
geocraphy, travel, &c., it will prove invuluvble, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


PLEASE TELL ME A TALE! 


This entirely New and Original Collection of Short Tales to be read 
or told to Children from four to ten years of age. 
By Miss YONGE, S. BARING GOULD, Miss COLERIDGE 
and other Eminent Authors, 
Is published this day, in extremely elegant and artistic binding, and is one 
of the most attractive children’s books of this season. 
Price 3s 6d; by post, 3s 9d, 
“Overwhelmingly attractive.”’—Yorkshire Post, 
‘* A high place must be given to this volume of capital stories.””-—Scotsman. 
** Will be welcome in any family where young children are to be found.”’— 
Morning Post. 
‘“* We seldom meet with such a charming collection of tales......most tastefully 
got up in a delicate and really beautiful binding.”’—Literary Churchman, 


SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W., and all Booksellers. 





A NEW NOVEL by TWO NEW WRITERS. 


A RN OL D R OBU R. 


By MARTIN COMBE and DUNCAN LISLE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo,. 


The ATHEN.EUM says :— 

“*Arnold Robur’ is a good story, told by men who can write well, and who 
have aptitude for, if not experience in, the weaving of romance...... There is some 
very bright humour and a good deal of excellent writing.” 

The GUARDIAN says :— 

‘“*Much of the book is clever and attractive, and there is a'ways a chance of 
coming across something good.” 

The FREEMAN'S JOURNAL says: 

‘* To all who take pleasure in a work which combines purity of tone and modern 
philosophy with a good stirring story of many forms of existence, we recommend 
this book most warmly.”’ 


es 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


An Entirely New Edition of the 
CHEAPEST ENVYCLOPADIA EVER PUBLISHED, 
Tn 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth or half-roan, 423; ha’f-calf or half-russia, 635 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA of 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, Entirely New and Revised Edition, Re 
written throughont, and containing some Thousands of Additional Articles, 
Comprising Geozraphy, History, Bio:raphy, bible Knowledge, Art Science, 
Religion, Philosophy, and Literature, and containing about 1,000 Proce 
50,000 Articles, and 2,000 Engravings and Coloured Maps, sili 
**We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much informa- 
tion.” —Scotsman, wae 
Prospe-tus post free on applic ition, 


The BEST COOKERY BOOK in the WORLD. 
413th Thousand, strongly bound, 7s 6d; cloth gilt, 8s 64; half-calf or half. 
morocco, 10s 6d, 

MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. Comprising 1,350 Pages, 4,000 Recipes and Tustructions 
1,000 Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. With Quantities’ 
Time, Costs, and Seasons, &e. . 

** A volume which will be, for many years to come, a treasure to be made much 

of in every English household,”’—Standard, 5 


SCIENCE MADE EASY.--The BOOK for SPARE EVENING3.—Royal Syo 
800 pp., cloth gilt, price 7s 6d; gilt edges, 9s. “ 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. Trans. 
lated and Enlarged from “Les Récréations Scientifiynes” of Gasrox 
TISSANDIER, With about 906 Illustrations. 
“Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightfal......A mora 
fascinating book of its class we have never met with.’’— Western Morning News, 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 
BROUGHT DOWN to the SUMMER of 1885. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 183; half-cal?, 24s; full or tree calf, 31s 6d, 
HAYDN’S DICrIONARY of DATES. Relating to 
all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. 
larged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. By BEensAMIN Vincent, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Containing 1,000 pages, 
12,000 distinet Articles, and 120,090 Dates and Facts. ss 
The Times on the New Edition of “ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates :’— We soa 
no reason to reverse or qualify the judgment we passed on a former edition, that 
the ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in a moderate 
compass, that we know of in the English language,’’ 
Prospectus and Specimen Paze post-free on application, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d; half-calf, 12s, 
WORTHIES of the WORLD: Lives of Great Men 
of all Countries and all Times. Portraits and Other I.lustrations, 
“We know of nothing in the same class of literature equally readable, im- 
partial, and valuable as these sketches,’’—Derby Mercury. 
The BEST WORK on DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d; half-calf, 16s, 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good 
Health, Long Life, and Propor Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments 
Edited by GrorGe Biack, M.B, Edin. Accurately illustrated with 45) 
Engravings, 
“*The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.” 
—Athenvun. 
London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. ; 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 








A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


b] 
CHANTREY’S PEAK SCENERY ; 
Or, Views in Derbyshire. 

Twenty-nine beautiful and highly-finished Etchings on Copper by W. B. and 
GEORGE COOKE, after Drawings by Sir FRANCIS L. CHANTREY, R.A. 
(‘The English Phidias.”) With Topographical Descriptions by James Croston, 
F.S.A., Author of ‘‘Old Manchester and its Worthies,” &¢. Royal 4to, elegantly 
bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. Fifty copies on Large Paper (very few 
left), with Proofs on India Paper, imperial 4to, half-morocco, uncut, £4 4s, nett. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. Derby: FRANK MURRAY. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA: a 


Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 10 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 
£4 15s; half-calf, £5 6s. The Articles have undergone thorough rey sion, and 
have been brought up to the Present Time, many of them having bLeca 
entirely re-written. 


CYCLOPZADIA of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Being a History, Critical and Biograph‘cal, of British Authors, from the 
Earliest to the Present Times, with Specimens of their Writings. Edited by 
Ropert CuamBers, LL.D. Fourth Edition, revised by R. Carrutuey .s, 
LL.D. In 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 20s ; half-calf, 27s. 


The BOOK of DAYS. A Repertory of 


Popular Antiquities, Folk Lore, Curious Fugitive and Inedited Piece:, 
Curiosities of Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Character, &e. Edited 
by R. CoamBers, LL.D. With Illustrations, in 2 vols. imperial 8yo, cloth, 
£1 1s; half-calf, £1 10s ; half-russia or half-moroceo, £1 13s, 


DOMESTIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND, from 


the Reformition to the Rebellion of 1745. By Roperr CHamBeErs, LL.D. 
With numerous Illustrations, Abridged Edition, price 53, 


All ROUND the YEAR. A Monthly 


Garland by THomas Miiuer, and Key to the Calendar. With 12 Allegorical 
Designs by John Leighton, F.S.A., and other Illu-trations. Price 5s, 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM and ROBERT 


CHAMBERS. With Supplementary Chapter and Portraits. New Edition, 


gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 

VESTIGES of CREATION. By Robert 
CuamBeERS, LL.D. Twelfth Edition, with Introduction relating to the 
a of the Work, by Alexander Ireland. Post 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 
price 5s. 


ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For Schools and Colleges, Containing Etymology, 
Pronunciation, and Meanings, also many obsolete and rare words, New 
Edition, cloth, 4s; roan, 4s 6d ; half-calf, 6s ; half-morocco, 6s 6d, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 Paternoster Row, Lcndon; and Edinburgh. 


Eighteenth Edition, En- * 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1837 to 1852. By the late Cuarzes C. F. GREvILLE, 
Clerk of th: Council. 3 vol. 8vo, 36s 
Uniform with the above. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV. and KING WILLIAM IY. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


THOMAS, BARON O’HAGAN’S 
SELECTED SPEECHES AND 
ARGUMENTS. 


Edited by GEORGE TEELING. 
With Portrait, Svo, 12s, 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES, Edited by his Grace the Duke of Bravrort, K.G., 
assisted by ALFRED E. T. Warson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
HUNTING. By his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., 
and Mowpray Moris. With 53 Llustrations by J. Sturgess, &e. Crown 
8vo, price 10s 6d. ’ a 
FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. With Contribu- 
tions by the Marquis of Exeter, Henry R, Francis, M.A., Major Jonny P. 
TRAHERNE, G. Curistopner Davies, R. B. Marston, &e. 
Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 150 [Uustrations. Crown Svo, 10s 6d, 
Vol. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish, 58 Illetrations. Crown 8yvo, 10s 6d.) 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660— 


1714). Fy J. H. Overron, M.A., Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford; joint Author of “The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century.’ Svo, 14s 
“No one can read this volume through without both pleasure and profit. It 
contains an abundance of information set out in an attractive style, which must 
ever be of valne to the stulent of past times,’”’-—Academy. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of Professor Edward Zeller 
by 8S. Frances ALLEYNE and EvELYN ABBortT. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


KANT’S INTRODUCTION to LOGIC, and 
his Essay on the Mistaken Subtlety of the Four Figures. Translated by 
THomas Kinasmii. Appott, B.D., Fellow aud Tutor of Trinity College, 
Doblin. With a few Notes by 8S. T. Coleridge. 8vo, 6s. 

ENGLISH ee. -Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


Jrown 8yo, price 23 6d each. 


DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 

“Mr. Allen makes the Darwinian t!eory perfectly intellig’t 
scientific.”’—Daily News. 
MARLBOROUGH. By G. Saintsbury. Ready. 
SHAFTESBURY. By H. D. Traill. [Tu the press. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Branovrne, Author of “ Higgledy-Piggledy,” 
“Whispers from Fairyland,” &. With 20 Tilustrations by Linley Sambourne, 
Crown 8yvo, 6s. 


CO.’S 


Esq., 


le to the un- 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
BONNYBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. D. T. 


Wuirtney, Author of “ The Gayworthys,” &e. 2 vols. crown Svo, ifs. 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By Julian Sturgis. 


2 vols. crown Sve, L4ts, 
By SHORE and SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 
Sarah Walker.—3. A Ship of ’49. 


16mo, 1s sewed. 
ConTENTs :—1, An Apostle of the Tules.—2. 

“The exquisite pithos which constitutes the great charm of Bret Harte’s 
writing has never been more apparent than in the first of the three tales of his 
naw book.”—Morniny Port. 


THE ‘‘KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to Correct 


Play according to the latest Developments. By ‘ Five or Ciuss” (Richard 


A. Proctor). lum», 1s. 
The SEASONS PICTURED in FORTY- 
liacal Maps and 


EIGHT SUN-VIEWS of the EARTH, and Twenty-four Zo 
other Drawings. By Ricuirp A. Procror. Demy 4to, 5s. 


STRENGTH and HAPPINESS. By Richard 


A. Procror. With 9 Ilustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


NOTICK—In the JANUARY 
MAGAZINE a Novel is commenced by Mr. Wz 
BESANT, entitled “CHILDREN of GIBEON.” It 
deals with Modern Society anong the Rich and the Poor. 


LONGMAN’S JANUARY. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. . 1, I. 
Suns anp MetrEorS. By Richard A, Proctor. 
Sra-Spetis. By D. J. Robertson. 

A Rustic Comepy. By P. Anderson Graham. 
La PEecHE aux Gousons. By R. E. Prothero. 
THE Turd Time. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
How Actors FarepD IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
Ar THE SIGN OF THE Suip. By Andrew Lang. 
Tur ‘‘ Donna.” I. By the Editor. II. By Miss Trench. 


GREEN, and CO. 


Number of LONGMAN'S 


w ready, price Sixpence. 


* MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS. 


By Walter Besant. Prologue. Book I. Cha; 


By Charles Herve 


LONGMANS, 


London : 


ALTER 








MACMILLAN AND 
NEW BOOKS. 
LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


TIRESIAS: and Other Poems. 


By ALFRED, Lord TE NNY Ss! ON, Poet- Laureate. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


CO’S 











Wi ith ONE - HUNDRE D PIC TURES by Mr. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 
A New Editon, with One Hundred Pictures by Linley 
The TIMES says :—‘‘ This new edition of Charles Kingsley’s famous fairy-tale 
is likely to stand high in tie favour of those who care for illustrated books, for it 
contains a hundred examp'es of the talent of one of our most inventive artists, 


Mr. Linley Sambourne..... Altogether, the volume can be recommended as some- 
thing more than a ‘ Christmas book’ of exceptional merit.” 


Sambourne, feap. 4to, 12s 62. 


A NEW BOOK by his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

The SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of 
Canterbury in his Primary Visitation by Epwarp Wuirr, Archbisho; 
With an Appendix. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


Bi ee TEMPLE’S BAM?’TON LECTURES. Popular Edition. 


The RELATIONS between RELIGION and SCIENCE. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 188+. By the Right Rev. Frepericx, Bishop 
of London. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown S8vo, 63. 





A NEW BOOK by the BISHOP of RIPON. 
TRUTH in TALE. Addresses chiefly to Children. 
the Rizht Rev. Wittiam Borp Carpenter, 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


By 


D.D., Bishop of Ripo 


A NEW BOOK by the Very Rev. the DEAN of ST. PAUL’S. 
The DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Cithedril by the Very Rev. R. W. Cucrer, 
D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 4s Gd. 


A NEW BOOK _ Mr. LEWIS CARROLL. 

A TANGLED TALE. By Lewis Carroll, Author of 
“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” &e. Reprinted from ‘* The Monthly 
Packet.””. With 6 Illustrations by Arthur B. Frost. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

| vf ween. 
A NEW BOOK by Mr. WALTER CRANE, 
The SIRENS THREE. APoem. Written and Illustrated 


by WALTER CRANE. Royal 8vo, 10s 64. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. 


French, with an Introdaction and Notes, 
Globe 8yvo, 12s. 


Translated from the 
by Mrs. Humpury Warp. 2 vols. 


NEW BOOK by JOHN FISKE, 


The IDEA of GOD as AFFECTED by MODERN KNOW- 


LEI IGE. By Joun Fiske, Author of ‘* Man’s Destiny,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


The PARADISE of DANTE. Edited, with a Prose 
Translation and Notes, by A. J. Burier, M.A., fo -merly Fi ‘Low of Trinity 
Col vs Be, Cambridge, “The Purgat ry of Dante.” Crown 8vo, 
_B = 


a MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK for CHILDREN, 

“US”: an Old-fashioned Story. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 

By the Author. Vith Illus‘rations by Walter C 
In Globe S8vo, price 2s 6d each. 

A CHRISTMAS CHILD. GRANDMOTHER DLAI 

ROSY. CARROTS. 

The TAPESTRY The CUCKOO CLOCK, 
a STORY. 





rans Ae or of 


Same 


ROOM. 

TELL ME 
In Crow1 
WAIFS. | 


1 Svo, price 4: 6d each, 


TWO LITTLE CHRISTMAS-TREE 


MACMILLAN’ MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCXY. (fur JANUARY). Price ls. 
CONTENTS. 

By L. J. Jenning 

By George Saintsbur; 


LAND. 


SRAL GRANT. 
E Borrow. 


1. GEN! 
2. GEORG 


3. Tue Poetic Imacrination, By Arthur Tilley. 
4. Tue KinG’s Daveuter in DANGER. 
5. Tue “ Eumentpes ” at Campripce. By Mowbray M 


6. ODE ON A NEAR Prospect OF ETON COLLEGE. 


7. ASTRANGE TEMPTATION, 
8, American Leaps aT WHIST. 


By Cavendish. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, SIXPENCE; BY PosT, ELGHMTI 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS FoR JANUARY, L&85, 
THOMPSON. From a Portrait by Sir J. E. M 
Engraved by O. Lacour. Frontispiece. 


DID IT. Wickte Cotrins. 


1. Sir HENRY Mir 
Bart., R.A. 
2. The POETRY 






3. CHARLES LAMB in HERTFORDSHIRE, Rev. Atrren At 
With Illustrations by FE. H. Firchew. 

t. WITNESSED by TWO. Mrs. Mo.esworen. 

5. A MONTH in SICILY. Part I. H. D. Tratte. With I 
tions by A, M*Cormick. 

§. AUNT RACHEL (continued). D. Curistie Murray. 

7. A HUNDKED YEARS AGO. Rev. W. Benuam, B.D. With 


iw THOMSON, 


REVISITED. 


Illustrations by Hu 


8. GRETNA GREEN J. M. Barret: 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE OF PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 


NOTICE—The THIRD EDITION of 
“ The LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT,” by LESLIE 
STEPHEN, is now ready, large crown 8vo, with Two 
Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. 


A VEBY HaNDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR 
NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
THE 


“STANDARD EDITION” OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY, 


In 26 vols. large 8vo, each 10s 6d. 


This Edition, which has now been completed by the publication of Volume 26, 
containing :— 


CONTRIBUTIONS to “PUNCH” (not previously reprinted). 
has been printed from new type, on fine paper; it contains two volumes of 
W. M. Thackeray’s hitherto Uncollected Writings; 


and, with the exception of the Edition de Luxg, it is the largest and handsomest 
edition that has been published. 





Second Edition. 
With an Introduction by J. HuNaERFORD PoLten, and a Portrait, demy 4to, 21s, 


A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE in 
the YEAR 1840. Illustrated with several Hundred Sketches by the Author. 


*,* The Jonrnal has been reproduced in fac-simile, and is printed on fine paper. 
It is handsomely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book. 


NEW WORK by Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE), 
Just published, complete in 1 vol. large crown 8yo, 12s 6d, 
Mrs. 


DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray 


(Mrs. Ricumonp R1rTcHie), 


NEW VOLUME of the DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


On December _ price 12s 6d, in clotb, or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
. (Bicheno to Bottisham), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIF STErHeEN. 


*,* Volume VI. will be published on April Ist, 1886, and the subsequent 
volumes at intervals of three months, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MOLLY BAWN,” &c. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and ( co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


An ILLUSTRATED FAMILY MAGAZINE for 1886, 


LEISURE HOUR. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
The JANUARY PART (ready DECEMBER 18th) commences a new Volume, 
It contains :— 
The Opening Chapters of 
A NEW STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT, entitled, 
‘A POOR GENTLEMAN,’ 
And the following interesting peo of 
Tue GiapiaTor’s Wire. From the Painting by Bla‘r Leighton. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO Srnal. By Isabella Bird Bishop, Author of ‘* A Lady’s Ride in 
the Recky Moustains,” &*. With Engravings by Whymper. 
Lioyp GARRISON: A BioGRaPHY, With Portraits. by W. Cheszon. 
BOOKS AND THEIR Reapers. by Anne Fellowes. 
Lonpon Nicut Scuoots. By Eric Rot ertson. 
SHAKESPEARE AS A TEMPERANCE TEACHER, By A. Barr. 
PANORAMAS AND DIORAMAS, 
Dame ALICE OWEN. 
A Day at THE Post Orricr. With numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Tue Story cF THE ENGLISH SHIRES: YORKSHIRE. By the Rev. M. Creighton, 
Professor of Ecclesiasticu] History at Cambridge, With Fine Evgravings by E, 
Whymper. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN A QuieT Spct. I. Marshlands.—ITf. The Foreshore. 
FEATS OF MODERN ENGINEERING. 
GRATITUDE In Docs. By Dr. Gordon Stables. With Engravings. 
A New Sona, ‘‘ Homr.”’ Words by Longfetlow. Muzic by Myles B. Forster. 
BEACON BELLS, 
VARIFTIES. 
Coloured Frontispiece by Dadd :— 
“The BOY; W HAT WILL BECOME of HIM?” 
Sixpence Monthly; One Penny Weckly. 


SUNDAY HOME. 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE for SABRATH READING, 
JANUARY PART (ready DECEMBER 18th) commences a New Volume, and 
contains :— 

Eunice. A New Illustrated Story. By the Author of ‘‘ Christie Redfern,” 
Gop’s GOVERNNENT OF THIS WorLD. By the Lod Bishop of London, 
Curistvs ConsoLtaTor. Tuorwaldsen’s Statue. 

Lire in A New York Lopeine-Hovu 
GERMAN HyMN-WRITERS IN THE N 

By the Rev. J. Kelly. 

Voices By THE Way: IcrE anp Snow. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 

A Visit To THE HoLy CAVES OF CASHMERE—I. By the Rey. J, H. Knowles. 
THE Story OF THE MODERN JEws. By the Rev. H.C. Adams, M.A. Illustrated, 
BESETTING SINS. 

New AND ALTERED.PROVERBS. By the Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. 
THE Late ErsHop Fraser. By the Rev. J. T. McGaw, M.A. 
‘* BaRTHOLOMEW’S.” By W. J. Gordon. 

SapBaTH THOUGHTS 

HYMN FOR THE NEw YEAR. By Mary Rowles. 

BROTHER Max. By Mrs. Mayo. 

Go to Jesus, TELL Hm Aux. By A. B. Grosart, LL.D. 

Mixir, <A Story forthe Young. By P. A. B!ytbe. 

THiInes New AnD OLD. 
SCRIPTURE EXERCISES. 

Monrury Rerierous RECORD. 

Coloured Frontispiece by Birket Foster, 
“YOUTH and AGE,” 







INETEENTH CENTURY: KARL VON GEROK. 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
GLADSTONE’S HOUSE of COMMONS. By 


T. P. O’Conner, M.P. Demy 8vo, 123 6d. 


“Mr. O’Conner has always a lively, and often a brilliant pen, 
of men and scenes in the House constitute an admirable and vivic 
about which we can never know too much. = Pall Mall Gazette, 


ROBERTSON of BRIGHTON. With some 


Notices ~ his Times and Contemporaries. By the Rev. FrepE 
aries, RICK A 
Post 89 0, 9s. 7 


and his sketches 
i picture of times 





JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, and LEGEND. 


a Visit to the Empire of the Rising San. From the French of 
DusarD. By WILLIAM Conn. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. Mavnice 
“The book is thoroughly interest nz.’’—St. James's Gazette, 


The UNPOPULAR KING. The Life and 


Times of Richard IIf. By Atrrep O. Lear. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 30s, 
‘It is impossible to read it without enlarging toa great extent one’s knowledge 
of an important period. Indeed, it is scar cely too much to say that every student 
of the later Plantaganet period must refer to these pages.” —Illustrated London 
News. : 


ROYALTY RESTORED ; or, London » under 


Charles II. By J. Firzaeratp Mouuoy. 2 vols., with Portraits, 25s, 
ws Variously and vividly interesting. **_ World, 











A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK,. 


FOLK and FAIRY TALES. By Mrs. 


Burton Harrison, Author of ‘Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales.” With 24 
Original Illustrations by Walter Crane. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s Gd. 
“ Really a splendid book for children.”"—Figaro. 
‘“‘Handsomely bound and tastefully printed. The design on the cover is very 
quaint and pretty; and the volume will form a welcome Christmas Gift-book,”” 
—Bayswater Chronicle. 


The NEW RIVER: a Romance of the Days 


of Hugh Myddelton. By the Author of ‘‘ The Hovellers of Deal.” Cloth gilt, 
coloured edges, 4s 6d. 
“Graphic descriptions of the aspect of London, and the manners of its inhabit. 
ants in the seventeenth century, which are interwoven with the incidents of an 
exciting love story.” —Mor ning Post. 








Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN'S NEW NOVEL. 


FROM the SILENT PAST. By 
HERBERT Martin, Author of ‘‘ Bonnie Lesley,’’ &c. 2 vols. 
The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘The PARISH of HILBY.” 
The CONFESSIONS of a COWARD and 


COQUETTE. Crown 8yvo, 6s, 





Mrs. 











The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “OLIVE VARCOE.” 


MIND, BODY, and ESTATE. By F. E. M. 


“Nomuxy, Author of os Otive Var coe,” &c. 3 vole. 


AT the RED GLOVE. 


Macguvorp, Author of “ Patty,” &e. 3 vols. 
**It is poetical and refined, like everything that Mrs, 
Whitehall Review, 
“ A work of conscientious and successful fiction, which not only sustains Mrs. 
Macquoid’s already high reputation, but raises it to a level it had never reached 
before.”—Pictorial World, 


By Karnarine §, 


Macquoid writes,”— 


WARD and DOWNEY, 1 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 














Miss 8. K. HUTTON’S N NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


Now ready, price 5s, with 5 choice Illustrations, and handsomely bound. 
DESSIE FENNIMORE. 
A Tale of Country-Town Children. 

By S. K. HUTTON, Author of “ Holiday-Time at Forest House,” &c. 
‘The merit of this tale consists in its hnmour. The children, and even the 

grown-up people, are admirably sketched in it.’”’—Spectator, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 2s 6d. 
WITH THE FOLLOWING STEEL ENGRAVINGS :— 
** A Suffolk Lane.”’ 
‘The Restoration House, Rochester.’ 
“*Tynemonth Castle, Northumberland.” 
“Near Matlock Bath.’ 
‘ Hintlesham Hall.” 


FULCHER’S 
LADIES’ MEMORANDUM BOOK 
AND POETICAL MISCELLANY, FOR 1886. 
Containing an Original Tale, entitled, F 
“CAUSE OR IMPEDIMENT.” 
By E. D. GRAY. 


ORIGINAL POETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
From J. C. Lambert, Rev. J. H. Davies, M. J. Hurrell, Carrie, G. W. Somerville, 
Hebe, E. 8. G.§., Y. S. N., Coralie, W. S. Lee, M. A., Alice E. Argent, Ada A. 
Warren, &c.; with 
Original Evigmas, Charades, Conundrums, Double Acrostics, Buried 
Quotations, &e. 


London: PEACOCK, MANSFIELD, & BRITTON, & all Booksellers. 








AND OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


Sudbury: A. PRATT. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 


M O H A WwW K s , 
A New Illustrated Novel, 
By M. E. BRADDON, Author of “Lady Andley’s Secret,” 
Is begun in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


BB5E@BAYV SE &, 


and will be continued throughout the year. 


The same Number contains the First Chapters of a New Serial — y, entitled ‘THAT OTHER PERSON,” and several of those short Stories for which 
he Magazine is famous. 


ONE SHILLING amuaan ILLUSTRATED by P. MACNAB. 











ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY contains a Story by the AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING,” “MEHALAH,” &c., entitled 
“WANTED, a READER.” 


In addition to Articles upon Sabjects in Literature, Science, and Art, for which “The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE” has so high a reputation. ‘ Science 
Notes,” by W. Mattieu Williams, F,.8.A.S., and ‘ Table Talk,” ail Sylvanus Urban, will be contivuei montuly, 











CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL.—To be ready immediately, 3 vois, crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


FIRST PERS ON SINGULAR 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph’s Coat,’’ ‘‘ Rainbow Gold,” &c 





JCSTIN M‘CARTHY’S NEW NOVEL.—THIRD EDITION, now seal, 3 vols, wen Svo, at every Library. 
C A M IOL A: a Girl with a _ Fortune. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 


‘Mr. M‘Carthy’s brilliant new novel aay A story of true and false love, told in that wise and witty way of which Mr. McCarthy has the secret...... Were Camiola, 
like Romeo, ext out in little stars, and set about in some dozen or so of ordinary novels, the a of fiction would be marvellously brightened.”’—D: rily News. 





“NEW BOCK by the AUTHOR of f “ NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By SECOND E :DITION, crown 8yo, cloth, 


PEBsisesk & & Go Ff = O ; 
By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


** A book which is destined to live. In a word, ‘ Prince Otto’ has already been assigned a place in literature.” — Vanity Fair. 








OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. —Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


O T H M A R. 


By OUID A. 








The UNFORESEEN. By Alice O'Hanlon. 3 vols. crown | ‘‘The RIGHT HONOURABLE:” a Novel. By Justin 


8vo, at all Libraries, McCartuy, M.P.,and Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED, 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
“The plot is unhackneyed, ingenious, and very cleverly handled ; bey charact cai | | ee {In the press. 
are living, well-individualised | buman bei ings 5 and the style is that of a practisec Ae Bil 
and cultivated writer.”’—Manchester Examiner. | The PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant. New and 
— = = | Cc heaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. Immediately. 


r, CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. | ape 9 
In the MIDDLE Ww ATCH. By W. Clark Russell, Author | SARAH TYTLER S NOVELS. New Volumes of the Cheap 
| 


of “ Round the Galley Fire,’’ ‘On the Fo’ks’le Head,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth Edition. Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 
CITOYENNE JACQUE- |The HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
: ae 8 LINE. Illustrated by A. B, Houghton. With Illustrations, 
NEW BOOK ty the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The GAMEKEEPER at HOME.” 
The OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘‘ Nature | NOBLESSE OBLIGE. With|LADY BELL. [Illustrated 


| 
near London,” “ The Life of the Fields,’ &. -Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. | Illustrations. by R. Macbeth. 
| ¢ 
| 
| 
| 
| 











extra, 63. 














GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART. By James 


Rencrman. Post &vo, ustrated hennatene 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The TALK of the TOWN. By James Payn, Author of | 
“Lest Sir Massingberd,” &¢. With 12 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. : 
“ The book is certainly one of Mr. Payn’s best. It is as vivacious as any of its | A STUDY of VICTOR HUGO. By Algernon Charles 
pre lecessors, 23 fuilof good spirits and buoyant fun, and its interest is as well | SWINBURNE, Crown 8r0, cloth extra, 63 [ Immediately. 
wtained. It is, moreover, mar ked by a vein of pathos which seems to be more | onteisaeeie emai 


fordlbhe ana more nat ral th he | s hithert to rked.”’—Atheneum, | 
piensa Bic nants osname win | ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in Illustration of the 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth en 2s 6d | tka cher of a sh oe m . H. ~~ yee With numerous 
he a yap gies ustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 
The PROPHET of the GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. | [In the press. 
By Cuartes Easert Crappock (Mary N. Murfree). Sides 


” relist beok gives the author an indisputable place in the first rank of American ENGLAND oie GLADSTONE, 1880-1885. By Justin 


noe 2a] si : grace, : 
) ' ‘Lhe are is a Fs: ——— ite creation, full of health, grace, and H. McCarty, M.P. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8yo, 
womanly loy alty.”’—Pall Mall Ge cloth extra, 63. 


MILITARY MANNERS and CUSTOMS. By James Anson 
Farrer, Author of “ Primitive Manners and Customs.”’ Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 63. 

















An OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, | 


Author of “ _“ Beyond the 6 Ga &e. Post 8vo, ls; ; cloth, 1s 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
aes ‘aR cma | 
| 
| 
| 
| 











JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW NOVEL, 
LOVE—or a Name. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of |‘ MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, Author of “ The 








“‘Yortuze’s Fool,” “ Garth,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. Childhood of the World,” &¢. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 
“Mr. Peto soy has a more powerful imagination than any contemporary | EOE SES 
writer of fiction "—Acade my. 
| WALFORD’ iS) SHILLING PEERAGE for 1886. 


INDOOR PAUPERS : a Book of Experiences, By One of WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE for 1886. 


THem, With a Preface by Geonce R, Sims. Crown &vo, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 


__Un the press. | WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE for 1886. 
‘“*TWIXT LOVE and DUTY:” a Novel. By Tighe | WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS for 1886. 














Horarxs, Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6 [ivthepres. | WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
ae KNIGHTAGH, and HOUSE of COMMONS for 1885. 6. In 1 vol. cloth extra, 

For MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant Allen, “Author of rilt edges, 5e “1 { Immediately. 

“Strange Stories,” “‘ Babylon,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,6s. [Shortly | —— 

Mr. BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. | | SCIENCE- GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange e 
‘or Students and Lovers of Nature ited by 'AYLOR yi c. 

The EARTHQUAKE ; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. By Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy 
Ropert BucHAaNan, Author of ‘* London Poems,” “ God and tie Man,” &c. | Telescopy, Physiography, &. Price 4d, montbly; or 5s per year, post f. ee, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


REPRINT of the ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
THE CHIMES. 


Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. 
*,* This Edition has been out of print many years. 


S P oO R TT. 


By W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT, late M.P. for North Warwickshire. 


With 1 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieutenant-General HENRY 
Horr CreALOcCKE, C.B. In a handsome crown-ito volume, 21s. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


8S PO RR TF. 


With Illustrations by Lientens nt- General Henry Horr Crearocke, C.B. 
rown 8vo, 65, [Ne vt week. 


TWILIGHT TALES. 


By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
Iilustrated by EpitH Exirson. Large crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
FAIRY TALES. 


DREAMS BY A FRENCH FIRESIDE. 


Translated from the German of Richard Leander by MARY O’CALLAGHAN. 
Illustrated by FRED Ror. arge crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 








* Nice little uee* *—Pall Mall Gaze 


THE PYTCHLEY BOOK OF REFINED 
COOKERY AND BILLS OF FARE. 
By Major L*****, Large crown 8vo, 8s. 
eauiiiaaie THOUSAND. 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
COOKERY. 


Containing Lessons on Co kery, with List of Utensils necessary, and Lessons on 
Cleansing Utensils. Compiled by R. 0. C. Large crown Svo, 8s. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


BREAKFAST AND SAVOURY DISHES. 


By R. O. C. Crown 8vo, price 1s. 


THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER: 
English and Foreign. 
By CHAKLES ELME FRANCATELLI. 
Fourth Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


“This exceptionally entertaining book.’’—Morning Post. 


Black and White. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAE D. With Illustration n Syo, 8s. 
FIFTH THOUSAND of 


EN N D 
Its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 


Dy T. 4.8. ESCOTT. A New and Revised Edition, demy 8yo, 8s. 


3. cror 
» crow 


“Surpasses anything of the kind we have recently seen.’’—Spectator. 
By LADY GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN 
Feap. 4to, containing 46 Illustrations from Original Drawings, .nd numerous 
other Illustrations, 2ls, 


4to volume, 12s.—With Ilustrations 


THE CHARLES DICKENS BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. 


CARLYLE. BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Prepared by oa mi s:ion of Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
By C.N.W VILKINSON. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


Being Selections from the Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer rendered into Modern 
English. By F. PITT-T AYLOR. | Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF PETER 
STONNOR, ESQ. 


BLATHERWICK. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 





By CHARLES 


Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s 


LOG-BOOK OF A FISHERMAN AND 
ZOOLOGIST. 


By FRANK BUCKLAND. 


GEORGE MEREDITHS WORKS. 


New and Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, 6s each. 
Volumes now ready :— 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. The ORDEAL of RICHARD 
EVAN HARRINGTON, | FEVERE.—HARRY RICHMOND. 


THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
A Uniform Edition, in 8 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s e 
The WARDEN and BARCHESTER The SMALL HOUSE at XLLINGTON. 
ag 2 vols, vols. 
Dr. THORN LAST CHRONICLE of BARSET. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





GEORGE BELL AND SONY 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Fine-paper Edition, India-paper impressions, printed in brown ink, 
only printed. 


CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK. With 128 Illus. 


trations on Steel and Wood, imperial 8vo, half-bound, £1 lls 61. 


300 copies 


Fine-paper Edition, India- -paper impressions, printed in brown ink, 
00 copies only printed. 


CRUIKSHANK’S The OMNIBUS. With100 Illus. 


trations, imp»rial 8vo, half-bound, £1 11s 6d. 
CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, with the Tour in 
the HEBRIDES and JOHNSONIANA, New haition, With Notes and 
Appendices by the Rev. A. Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Viea : 
of Holkam, Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the oa ul W orks o 
Barrow.” With Frontispiece to each volume, 6 vols,, 33 61 « 

A Large-paper Edition, to range with ‘ Dic keas” and “T eray,’ with 
the Plates on India-paper, 104 Copies, numbered, 5 vols. imperial 8yvo, "a1 10s 
nett; also au Edition in demy 8vo, with all the Steel Engravings, 5 vols., 


ae 







£3. 

With Frontispiece, 6 Carbon Plates of Ancient Swords, and numerous Wondeuts 
and Reproductions from Old Engravings, crown 4:0, 31s 6d; Fine-paper Edition, 
50 copies only, £2 2s. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from the 
Middle Ages to the Eighteenth Century. With a Sketch ot the Development 
of the Art of Fencing with the Rapier and the Small Sword, and a Biblio. 
graphy of tue Feu ‘ing Art during that Period. By Eaerron G ASTLE, M.A, 


With numerous Woodeuts by Jewitt. 

The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE, With an Explanation of Technical Terms and a Centen- 
ary of Ancient Terms. By M. H. BLoxam. Eleventh Edition. 2 vols.,crown 
Svo, Lbs. 
Companion Volume 





on VESTMENTS, 7s 6). 
Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 

ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN GALLERIES: a 
Critical Essay on the Italian Pictures at Munich, Dresden, and Berlin. By 
Grovanst MorRELLI. Translated from the German by L. M. Ricurer. 7 

“Ina word, Signor Morelli his created nothing less than a revolution in art 
scholarship, and, both by precept and example, has given a remarkable impalse 
to sound knowledge and independent opinion.””—Academy. 

Uniform Edition, in 4 vols., 

CALVERLEY’S (C. S.) 

Vol. I. LITERARY REMAINS. With Portrait and Memoir. 

WALTER J. SENDALL. 1s 6d, 
Vol. IT. VERSES and FLY-LEAVES. 7s 61. 
Vol. III. TR ee 3 into ENGLISH 
Pieces. 7s 6d. 

Vol. IV. THEOU RITUS. 

revised. 7s 6d. 


crown 8vo. 
Edited by 


and LATIN, with Additional 


Translated into English Verse. Second Ejiition, 


With nearly 500 Wood Engravings, and a Large Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 

POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities; Account 
of the City, with full De cription of the Remains and Rec nt Exe 
and also an Itinerary for Visitor s. By T. H. Dyer, L's.D. Fourth ed 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

EROS and PSYCHE: a Poem in Twelve Measures. 
By Ropert Bridges, The Story dove into English from the Latin of 
Apuleius. [Just published, 


HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By Andrew Lang, 
M A., Author of * The Odyssey of Homer done into English,” ** Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus,” ‘* Ballades in Blue China.” ‘Third Edition, Revised, 
wide feap. 8vo, hand-made paper, 83 6d. 

“Tt is sustained in sweetness and in power, and its versification is happy 

throughout. Instances of delicate and dainty workmanship may be advane d, 

and the whole is charged with Greek feeling.””—Athenwum. 





Crown 8vo, 3s 61. 


| ¢RANSLATIONS from HORACE, &c. By Sir 
STEPHEN E, DE VERE, Bart. With Latin Text. 
(Dublin: M. H. Gixx and Soy.) 


With 20 Fall-page Illustrations by Tenniel, Frohlich, Du Maurier, and othe: 
Eminent Artists. 4to, 21s. 

LEGENDS and LYRICS. A Book of Verse. By A. 
A. Procter. With Introduction by Charles Dicsens, and a Portrait of the 
Authoress. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide Anne Procter. 
With New Portrait. Also in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. Vol. I. $ith Thonsand, 4s 
Vol. IL., 22nd Thousand, 5s. 


Seventh Edition, prettily bound, 3s 6d. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. True Stories 
about Animals, By Gwynrryn. With 8 Full-page Engravings. 
New Novel at all Libraries, crown Svo, 6s. 

LOVE, TOO, is VANITY. By Emma Brewer. 

“ A spirited novel of the sort that our grandfathers delighted in, rapid in move- 
ment, with incidents on every page, full of perils and adventures.”—Afhenwum. 

“This tale has a genuine and pleasant old-world flavour. The axiom that 
‘Love, too, is vanity,’ is pathetically worked out in the history, of the unhappy 
heroine, whose affection for her shallow-hearted husband poisons her life.”’— 
Morning Post. 

“ There is a qnaint old-world air about this 
oviginality.”’—Whitehall Review, 


New Illustrated Edition, with 60 Original Woodcuts, post Svo, 5s. 
MARRYAT’S MASTERMAN READY. 
Captain MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. Cheap 


Uniform Edition, with Numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after 
Stansfield, Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others. Each, 3s 6d; gilt ‘edges, 


4s 6d, 
POOR JACK, 
MASTERMAN READY. 
The PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. 
THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 
The MISSION; or, Scenes in Africa. 
SETTLERS in CANADA. 


2 vols., handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 Illustrations, 6s each. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and TALES for 


CHILDREN. These Two Volumes form the most Complete English Edition 
of Andersen’s Tales, 


book and a large amonnt of 





London: GEORGE BELL ‘& SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 


SONS’ 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 





WANDERINGS IN CHINA. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
Author of ‘ At Home in Fiji,” “ A Laly’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” Xe. 


2yols. Svc. With Portrait of the Author and numerous ilinustrations, 25:, 


FROM KORTI TO KHARTUM : 


A JOURNAL of the DESERT MARCH from KORTI to GUBAT, and of the 
ASCENT of the NILE in GENERAL GORDON’S STEAMERS. 


By Colonel Sir CHARLES W. WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., &e. 


Crown 8yvo, with Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 


“Ta conclading our notics of this volume with an extract from the author's 
give our unqualified testimony to its excellence as the record of one of the most 
remarkable enterprises in military history.”—-Times. 

“This history is so full of stirring dramatic ivcident, 211 th style is sosimp'e, 
that the rea'er isca*ried 01 to the end with unflagzring interest.”—St. James’s 


Gazette, 


The RIVER COLUMN: a Narrative of the 


Advance cf the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its 
Return down the Rapids. By Maj ?r-General Henry Brackensory, C.B. 
With Maps by Major the Hon, F. L. L Colborne. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN 


REPUBLIC: a History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Madison. By CkarLes Mackay, LL.D., Autor of “ Life and 
Liberty in America,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 


The LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.SI. By Lieutenant-Colonel G, F. I. Granam, B.S.C. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 14s, 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS; and 


othr Poems. By W. EpMonpstouneE Ayrtoun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Illustrations 
from Designs by Sir J. NoeL Paton and W, H. Paton, R.8.,A. Small 4to, 
in elegant cloth binding, with gilt edges, 21s. 


ANOTHER EDITION, being the Thirtieth, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of the INVASION of the CRIMEA, 


By A. W. Kineiake, Cabinet Edition, 7 vols. crown 8vo, Illustrated with 
Maps and Plans, 42s, The volumes may be had separately, price 63 each. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. New 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities and 


Romance. By JAMES WILSON Hypr, Superintendent in the General Post- 
Office, Edinburgh. New and Cheaper Edition, Enlarged. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 63, 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 


English Verse. With Life and Notes. By Sir THropore Marttn, K.C.B. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 21s, 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Chosen and Arranged by D, M. Main. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Printed on fine paper, with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. 
Feap, 8vo, 3s 6d, 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, 


in Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of George Enior, Fifth 
Edition, cloth gilt, 6s, 


The PRINCIPLES of SINGING. A Practical 


Guide for Vocalists and Teachers. With Course of Vocal Exercises. By 
ALBERT B, Bacn, Author of ‘*On Musical Education and Vocal Culture.’’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In 1 vol.—The LIBRARY EDITION. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. James 
STorMONTH. The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Pue.p, 
M.A Cantab. Royal 8vo, printed in bold type, and handsomely bound in 
half-1 oroceo, 31s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals, Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Cross. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 3 vols., Cabinet Edition, 
with additional Matter, crown Svo, 15s, 

“Some additional facts of great biographical value appear in an Appendix to 
the first volume......The new matter will be read with much interest, as_ it 
throws fresh light on the transitional period in the life of the novelist.”— 
Saturday Review. 


COMPLETION of the CABINET EDITION of 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Printed from a Now ané. Legible Type. In24 vols. crown Svo, price £6. Each 
Volume, price 5s, 149 oe had separately. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ESSAYS, and LEAVES 


from a NOTE-BOOK. Cabinet Edition, crown S8vo, 5:. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. 


Editions, Illustrated. 


Cheaper 


Apam Brpr, 3s 6d.—THe MILL on THE Fross, 33 61.—Fetrx HoLt, THE 
RAvICAL, 33 6d.—ScENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 3s.—SILAS MARNER, 2s 6d.—RomoLa, 
3s 64.—DANIEL DeRoNDA, 73 64.—MIDDLEMARCH, 7s 61, 


8 vols. in 7, half-calf extra, 503 ; calf extra, marbled edges, 63s. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


The OPENING of the LINE. A Strange 


Story of Dogs and their Doings. By Ponsonry Cox. Profusely Illus- 
trated by J. H.O. Brown. 4to, 3s 6d. 


LIFE of Sir ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 


M.D., D.C.L. Oxon, Professor of Materia Medica in the Un'versity of Edin- 
burgh. Elited by hisSons In2vols.8vo. Vol. I—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With Portrait, price 163. Vol. II.—MEMOIRS, Shortly. 


A SEQUEL to RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS; 


and other Occasional Papers. By Lady Joun Manners. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 23 6d. 


FIAMMETTA. A Summer Idyll. By W. 


W. Story, Author of “ Roba di Roma,’’ “ Graffiti d’Italia,” ‘‘ He and She,” 
** Castle St. Angelo,” ** Vallombrosa,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


POEMS. By W. W. Story. 


8vo, 7s 6d. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. C. Davies. New 
Edition, Illustrated with 7 Full-page Plates, crown 8vo, 63, 


The SHIRE HIGHLANDS (East Central 


Africa). By Jonn Bucuanan, Planter at Zomba, Crown 8vo, with a Map, 5s. 


2 vols. feap. 


VICTOR HUGO. A Memoir and a Study. 


By James Capron, M.A. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By J. Hill 


Burton, D.C.L. New Edition, Revised, 8 vols. and Index, crown 8vo, £3 3s. 


The SCOT ABROAD. By J. Hill Burton, 


D.C.L. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


The BOOKHUNTER. By J. Hill Burton, 


D.C.L. Crown 8vo, roxburghe binding, 7s 6d. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 


Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquili. Fourteenth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Canon HOLE’S BOOK about ROSES: 


How to Grow and Show Them. Ninth Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TALES from ‘“‘BLACKWOOD.” First Series, 


12 vols. cloth, 18s; or handsomely bound in half-calf, 30s. Second Series, 12 
vols. cloth extra, 30s ; or handsomely bound in half-calf, gilt, 523 6d, 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S CHRISTMAS List, 


FATHER TOM BURKE, 


LIFE of Very Rev. THOMAS N. BURKE, O.P. By W. J. Fitz 


F.S.A., Anthor of “ Life of Charles Lever,’’ ‘* Life of Bishop Doyle,” &c. With Portrait. 2 vols, demy 8yvo, cloth, 30s. 
é With Six Maps ond 80 Illustrations by the Author, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


The-KILIMA-NJARO EXPEDITION. A Record of Scientific Exploration 


in Eastern Equatorial Africa, and a G Y 
JOHNSTON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., Memb. Anthrop. Institute, &., 


‘No ene tells us so much about Kilima-Njaro as Mr. Johnston does in the charming story of bis resider 
Mr. Jo‘nston knows how to make African explorat on a fine art. 
t and every-day human interest.’’—Times. 


troubles, disappointments, and triumphs. i kr 
his travelling so daintily, or told his story with more artistic effec 


SYLVAN WINTER. By F. G. Heath, 


Author of ‘“‘Autamnal Leaves,” &. Illustrate] by 70 Landscape, Twig, 
and Initial-Letter Drawing:. 
ConTENTS. 

Part I. SYLVAN WINTER.—Wintry Outlooks—Leafless Woods—Tree Forms 
Evergreen Beauty—Snow—Snow-covered Forest—A Snowy Landseape—Hoar 
Frost—Snow Flowers and Ice Crystals—Thawing—Mist, Rain, and Hail—Winter 

“Moonlight—Colour—Life, Movement, Force. 

Part Il. WINTER WOOD-LORE.—Spray—Uses_ of Wool—Plant Sleep— 
Dormant Sceds—Ages of Trees —Fossil Forests—Troe Food —Buds, Bark, and Pith 
—Sylvan Giants—Sylvan Nomenclature. 


New.and Cheaper Edition, the Seventeenth Thonsand, crown 8vo, with Por- 
trait, Maps, ayt30 Illustrations, after Sketches by General Gordon, cloth, 6. 
GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS at KARTOUM. 

Printed from the Orizinal MS3. With Introduction and Notes by A. EamontT 
HAKE. 

*,* A fac-simile Edition of the last Journal despatched by Gen. Gordon before 
the fall of Kartoum has been published in one handsome volume, folio, price 
£5 33 

With 51 Woodeuts, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 
The MAMMALIA in their RELATION to PRIMEVAL 
TIMES. By Oscar Scumtpt, Professor in the University of Strasburg. 
{ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Crown 8v>, with 63 Tlustrations, cloth, 53, 


ANTHROPOID APES. By Robert Hartmann, Professor 


in the University of Berlin. [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


Crown 8vo, with 50 Dlustrations, cloth, 5s. 
PHYSICAL EXPRESSION: its Modes and Principles, 
By Francis Warner, M.D.,F.R.C.P. [ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
“Dr, Warner has produced one of the most original and suzgestive works 
which has appeared for some time past.”—Siturday Review, 
73 64, 


By George Dawson, 


Large crown 8yo, cloth, 


BIOGRAPHICAL LECTURES. 


M.A. Edited by George St. Clair, F.G.8. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelle?! boards, 6s. 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. Lord O'Neill. With Memoir 


by the Editor, the Ven. E. J. Hawrron, M.A., Archdeacon of Derry. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 53, 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. By Alfred Gurney, M.A, Vicar 
of St. Bornabas’, Pimlico, Author of “ The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems,”’ &e. 

“Mr. Gurney has evidently been a good deal under the influence of that earlier 
phase of Rossetti’s art—both in painting and poetry—which dallied with spiritual 
mysteries, and sought to give them a visible embodiment.”’—Academy. 

“A beautiful book, powerfully and gracefully written.’”’—John Buli. 


Vols. 1 to 4, with numerons Illustrations, cloth, 303 each Volume, 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE. 


Edited by Prof. Manarry, 


Demy 8vo, with 2 Maps and 51 Illuctrations, cloth, 21s, 


TWO YEARS in the JUNGLE; the Experiences of a 
Hunter and Naturalist in India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and Borneo, 
By Witiram T, HornaDay. 

“ Mr. Hornaday’s style has the great practical merit of expressing clearly and 
unmistakably what its anthor means to say, while narrative and reflection are 
alike flavoured throughout with characteristic touches of dry American humour. 
we A chatty discursive diary of two years of jungle life.”—Athenaum, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SUNSHINE and SHA: a Yachting Visit to the Channel 
Islands and the Coast of Brtitany. By a Country Doctor. With Frontis- 
piece from a Photograph, and 24 Illustrations from Sketches by F. T. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 63. 


SEA LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO: a Record of Adven- 
tures which led upto the Discovery of the Relics of the long-missing Expedi- 
tion commanded by tha Comte de la Pérouss. By Captain GrorGer Barty. 

“One of those genuine books, abounding in orginal information, written 
lown from personal knowledge and experience, which are as rare as they are 
intere ting.’’—Saturday Review. 

With Portrait and Fac-similes, feap. 4to, cloth, 10s 61, 


LAST DAYS of MARIE ANTOINETTE: an Historical 


Sketch. By Lord RonaLp Gowen. 


Feap. Svo, cloth, 33 6d. 
The LIFE of a PRIG. By One. 


“ His experiences are smartly imagined and smartly written.’”—Athenenm. 


NOTICE.—The First Number of “The CENTURY 
GUILD HOBBY HORSE” (to be published quarterly, 
price 2s 6d) will be ready next week, 





eneral Description of the Natural History, Languages, and Commerve of the 
Leader of the Expedition, Author of “ The River Congo, from its Mouth to Bolobd,” 
1c on its southern face, his joys and his so*rows, his 


No traveller in 


Third and Cheaper Edition, 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES. By F.G 


Author of “Sylvan Spring,” “The Fern Portfolie,” &c. With 12 Coloured 
Plates and numerous Wood Engrayings. 


| 


patrick, 


Kilimi-Njaro District. By H. H, 


that musu-abased lind has ey er done 


large crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 





“The book is in every way, both as regards letterpress and illustrations 
, 


attractive, while the fidelity of the coloured plates of leaves is remarkiblg,”” 


Saturday Review. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


Choicely printed on hand-made papor, limp parchment antique, or eloth, 63; by 
vellum, 7s 61 each Volume ; and in various extra bindings, 


JONATHAN SWIFT’S LETTERS and 
JOURNALS. — Selected, with a 
Commentary and Notes by STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE. 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S PROSE 
WRITINGS. Selected, with a Pre- 
face and Notes by STANLEY LANE- 
POOLE. 

JOUN MILTON'S PROSE WRITINGS. 
With an Introductory Essay by 
Ernest Myers. 


JOHN MILTON'S SONNETS. Wdited 
by Mark Pattison, 
SHAKESPERE’S SONNETS,  Kidited 


by Epwarp Dowpen. 

SHAKESPERE’S WORKS. Complete 
in 12 Volumes. 

ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS, 
Kdite | by OSWALD CRAWFURD 

Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA, Edited 
by F. W. CornisH. 

ENGLISH ODES, Selected by Epmunp 
GOssr. 

FRENCH LYRICS. Selected by Grorar 
SAINTSBURY. 

ENGLISH LYRICS, 

ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 





The GOSPEL according to MATTHEW 
ta MARK, and LUKE, 8 Ah 
" the IMITATION of OMRIST, 
Tuomas A Kempts, By 
td Soot Wane AR, 
ne BOOK of PSALMS. Transl: 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, A ales 
DE QUINCEY'S CONFESSIONS of an 
ENGLISH Or 1UM-EATER. Edited 
by Ricard Garnett, 
SELECT LEITERS of PpErROY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by 
RICHARD GARNETT. 
SELECT POEMS of PERCY BYSSHR 
HELLEY, With Preface by 
RICHARD GARNETT. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE’S POEMS, With 
an Essay by ANDREW LANG. 
FABLES by Mr. JOHN GAY. With 
Memoir by Austin Dorson. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS, 
Selected by Austin Dosson. 
The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Witha 


Preface and Notes by Austin 
Dosson. 

Sir JOSHU\ REYNOLDS’S DIs- 
COURSES, Edited by Epmunp 
GosseE. 


LARGER VOLUMES. 


Parchment or cloth, 12s; vellum, 15s each 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE 
STYLE, from Malory to Macaulay. 
Selected and Annotated by GEORGE 
SAUNTSBURY. 

The THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. 
Tran-lated by C. Kegan Paut, With 
Frontispiece. 


WORKS of JOHN 
Edited by Wittiam T, 
ARNOLD. With Portrait. 


LIVING ENGLISH PORTS, 
MOCCOLXXXII. With Frontispiece 
by Walter Crane, Second Edition. 


The POETICAL 
KEATS, 


THE ELZEVIR SERIES. 


Cloth extra, gilt tops. 


FIRDAUSI in EXILE, By Epmunp 
GossE. 63. 

AT the SIGN of the LYRE. By Austin 
Dosson. Third Edition. 62, 

OLD WORLD IDYLLS. By AvstIN 
Dosson. Fifth Kdition. 63. 

BALLADES in BLUE CHINA. By 
Anprew Lana. Seventh Edition. 5s, 

RHYMES a la MODE. By ANDREW 
Lane. Second Edition. 5s. 


THE WORKS OF 


New and Cheaper Faditions, { 

I. SONGS of TWO WORLDS, With. 

Portrait, Eleventh Edition, 5s. | 

II, The EPIC of HADES. With an! 

Autotype Illustration, Nineteenth - 

Edition, 5s. | 

III. GWEN, and the ODE of LIFE. | 
With Frontispiece, Sixth Edition, 


53. 





SONGS UNSUNG. Fourth Edition, 63. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Freprricx 
Locker, Tenth Edition. 5s. 

The LOVE SONNETS of PROTEUS. 
By Witrrip 8, Brunt. Fifth 
Edition. 53. 

ANCIENT BALLADS and LEGENDS 
of HINDUSTAN. By Torv Dutt. 
Second Edition. 5s, 

SCEPSIS SCIENTIFICA. By Josrra 
GLANVILL. 64, 


LEWIS MORRIS. 

The EPIC of HADES. Illustrated 
Edition, With 16 Autotype Illustra- 
tions after the drawings of the late 
George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, 213, « 

The EPIC of HADES, Presentation 
Edition. With Portrait, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, 103 6d. 

The LEWIS. MORRIS BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Edited by 8S. S. Coprman. 
With Frontispiece, 32mo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 2s; or cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


NOVELS. 


POPULAR 


In 1 vol., with Frontispieces, crown 8yo0. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. By 
Lucas MAtet. 6s. 

My DUCATS and my DAUGHTER, 
By Hay HuntTER and WALTER WaxTE. 


6s. 
LINDENBLUMEN, and Other Stories. 


By Rowtanp Grey. 5s. | 
In SUNNY SWITZERLAND. By 
Rowianp Grey. 5s. 

DONAL GRANT. By GEORGE 
MacDoNALp. 63. 

CASTLE WARLOCK. By GrorGE 
MacDona.p. 65, 

MALCULM. By wEeorae MacDonap. 


6s. 
MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By GrorcEe 
MacDonaLp. 6:2. 
ST. GEORGE and ST. MICHAEL. | 
By GeorGe MacDoNALD. 6s. | 





LONDON: 1 


PATERNOSTER 


SQUARE. 


+, 
; WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. 


HERMANN AGHA. 
PALGRAVE. 68. 
SEETA. ByCol. Meapows Taytor. 63. 
A NOBLE QUEEN. By Col. Meapows 
TAYLOR. 63. 

TIPPOO SULTAUN. By Col. Meapows 
TAYLOR. 6s, 

RALPH DARNELL. By Col. Mrapows 


TAYLOR. 6s. 
The CONFESSIONS of a THUG. By 
Col. Mmapows TayLor. 63 


By W. Grirrorp 


| 4 
TARA: a Mahratta Tale. By Col. 


Mrapows TaYLor. 63. 
THROUGH a NEEDLE’S EYE. By 
Hespa STRETTON. 6 


By 
the Author of “ Blue Roses,” &c. 63. 
OFF the SKELLIGS. By Jean 


INGELOW. 63, 








Lonpon : Printed by Joun Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Strest, in the Precinct of the Savoy, 


, , Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Kxeter Street, 
Straud; and Published by Lim at the “Spectator” Odice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 19th, 1885. 
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